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Matters of Style 

Every newspaper and every magazine has a style 
of its own. This style may include capitalization and 
punctuation, spelling, specific terminology and some¬ 
times quirks of the editor. Perhaps some of our read¬ 
ers have noted some style in THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

We use employe instead of employee. When 
mentioning the National Theatre of the Deaf, we use 
the spelling in the title, but otherwise our style is 
theater. We use “language of signs” instead of “sign 
language” in nearly all instances. We prefer speech¬ 
reading over lipreading. 

Sometimes we spell out the names of states; 
sometimes we abbreviate them—depending on the 
type of material in which they are included. For ex¬ 
ample, the name of a state is spelled out in a feature 
article but abbreviated in other copy. We avoid the 
zip code abbreviations for states like poison right now 
but may change our mind eventually. 

Matters of style!!! The Editor is not always con¬ 
sistent in a given issue, he must admit. 

Controversial Matters 

What’s the most controversial subject among the 
deaf (and those interested in the deaf) at present? 
Total communication? Postsecondary education pro¬ 
grams (or programs for those who do not get sec¬ 
ondary education)? Extra income tax exemptions? 
Insurance discrimination? Homes for the aged? 
What??? 

We’ll venture a guess: The language of signs— 
recent innovations and/or refinements along with the 
lack of “standardization.” 

Could be the pace is a bit too swift although the 
intentions are good. Come to think of it, most of us 
have “picked up” signs rather than having been 
taught “correct usage.” 

Perhaps a parallel exists: We have formal Eng¬ 
lish and the way it is spoken. We have “correct” lan¬ 
guage of signs and the way it is used—with variations 


from place to place and from generation to generation 
(not to mention from one educational level to an¬ 
other). 

We have “reformers” and “purists.” We have 
those who beery, “Stop tampering with our ‘beautiful’ 
language of signs.” 

We have those concerned with the interpreting 
aspects. We have those concerned with the educa¬ 
tional aspects (trying to overcome the age-old criti¬ 
cism of the language of signs as being detrimental 
to acquisition of good language). 

We have those who espouse pet theories. We 
have those with genuine concern in specific areas. 

Strange as it may seem, most of us deaf people 
are able to understand the language of signs no mat¬ 
ter what the innovations and/or refinements. So 
much depends upon the situation—upon the context 
—upon the “body English”—upon the rapport. 

Let’s all hope—as long as no legislation is en¬ 
acted—we can continue to live with each other. And 
if refinements help to develop better language com¬ 
petency, why complain? 

We really shouldn’t complain when interest in 
the language of signs is at a new high. Think of all 
the families of deaf children, the friends of deaf 
adults and their co-workers, the public in general, 
showing interest in learning how to sign. 

Interpreting or Captioning 

When deaf (or hearing impaired) television view¬ 
ers started asking the national networks and local 
stations to consider their special needs, it became ap¬ 
parent that the choice lies between interpretation of 
programs or captioning. Both approaches have their 
merits and shortcomings. Deaf people may hold out 
for interpretation, while the television stations assert 
that captioning will serve a larger segment of their 
audiences. 

We welcome Letters to the Editor from our 
readers as to their preferences—interpretation or 
captioning. 
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Second RID Workshop / Convention Receives National Attention 


State of California 
Lieutenant Governor’s Office 
Sacramento 95814 
August 11, 1972 
ED REINECKE 
Lieutenant Governor 
National Convention of R.I.D. 
c/o Mrs. Rosemary Schuetz 
8424 Canoga Avenue 
Canoga Park, California 91304 
Dear Mrs. Schuetz: 

On behalf of the State of California, it 
is with great pleasure that I welcome the 
National Convention of R.I.D. to our 
“golden state.” 

You are all to be commended for the 
great job you are doing in helping others 
who are less fortunate. Please know that 
you have my full support and very best 
wishes for every success in your future 
endeavors. 

With warmest regards. 

Sincerely, 
s/ Ed Reinecke 

* * * 

In a common mutual interest in inter¬ 
preter professionalism, 448 people includ¬ 
ing interpreters, the deaf and other pro¬ 
fessionals in the area of deafness con¬ 
vened at the Edgewater Hyatt House in 
Long Beach, California, for the Second 
National Workshop/Convention of the Reg¬ 
istry of Interpreters for the Deaf. Help¬ 
ing to make the workshop a success were 
the deaf people themselves. 

“Approximately 25% of the total attend¬ 
ance were deaf,” said Carl Kitchner, RID 
president. Total attendance breakdown by 


states was as follows: 

State Number 

Arizona 24 

California (Southern) 231 

(Northern) 36 

Colorado 5 

Connecticut 4 

Florida 8 

Hawaii 2 

Idaho 1 

Illinois 5 

Indiana 2 

Iowa 2 

Kansas 3 

Louisiana 2 

Maine 1 

Maryland 19 

Michigan 3 

Minnesota 5 

Missouri 2 

New Jersey 4 

New Mexico 4 

New York 12 

North Carolina 2 

Ohio 2 

Oklahoma 4 

Oregon 2 

Pennsylvania 3 

South Carolina 2 

Tennessee 1 

Texas 7 

Virginia 1 
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Washington 18 

Washington, D.C. 14 

Wisconsin 16 

British Columbia 1 

“We’ve got talent in Southern Califor¬ 
nia” quipped one member of the work¬ 
shop committee . . . and right she was! 
From the newsletter editor’s meeting to 
the banquet, the four-day workshop ran 
smoothly due to the SCRIDDERS coopera¬ 
tion and hard work. It took 75 people to 
produce the entire program. One-third 
of the program staff were hearing im¬ 
paired. Deaf persons served on all com¬ 
mittees working side by side with inter¬ 
preters to make the 1972 national meet¬ 
ing the best ever. 

Early arrivals visited the Ports of Call 
Village on Monday, August 14, before 
registration at 1:00 p.m. Later, in the 
afternoon, a group of 14 people interested 
in interpreter newsletters met with Jim 
Palmer and Mary Cotter, guest commen¬ 
tator from the Center on Deafness, Cali¬ 
fornia State University at Northridge, to 
discuss ways of improving newsletter 
writing. Four of the participants at this 
meeting were newsletter editors them¬ 
selves. 

Workshop/Convention participants select¬ 
ed from among 13 workshops, represent¬ 
ing different areas of interpreting. Be¬ 
cause of the time factor, participants could 
attend a maximum of eight workshops 
during the convention. The following were 
the workshops offered: Ameslanization, 
Artistic, Deaf-Blind, Deaf with Minimal 
Language Skills, Educational, Evaluation, 
Juxta, Legal, Oral, Professional Approach, 
Platform, Religious and Reverse. 

One hundred fifty-three participants 
signed up to take the one-unit course, 
Survey of Interpreting, offered by Cali¬ 
fornia State University at Northridge. 
Those successfully completing the course 
received a certificate stating the credit 
earned. 

Ameslanization, moderated by Bernard 
Bragg of the National Theatre of the Deaf 
and assisted by Rev. Rudy Gawlik, was 
conducted on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings. This workshop focused on non¬ 
verbal communication—the foundation of 
Ameslan, changing English into Ameslan, 
Ameslan vocabulary and visual colloquial¬ 
isms. Several volunteers were asked to 
do exercises to improve their verbal and 
non-verbal skills. Facial expression and 
feelings were emphasized during the three- 
hour session. 

The Artistic workshop was moderated 
by Suzie Kirchner and assisted by the 
Sounds of Music, a group of musicians 
from the San Fernando Valley. Assist¬ 
ing Suzie were Louie J. Fant, Jr., Joyce 
Groode, Carl Kirchner, Dan Levitt, Sharon 
Neumann, Caroline Preston, Tom Hender¬ 
son and Paul Culton. Poetry and songs 
were demonstrated to show the aesthetic 
beauty of the language of signs and how 
it is put into various rhythmical media. 


Selections covered nursery rhymes, re¬ 
ligious, rock, opera and show tunes. 

Deaf-blind friends from the Los An¬ 
geles area were invited to assist Janet 
Belcher and Muriel Hersom is a workshop 
designed to show interpreters how to 
work effectively with the deaf-blind. In¬ 
terpreters received first hand knowledge 
and experience when they spoke with the 
deaf-blind. Assisting the moderators were 
Vera Schiller, Frances Thiesen and Janet 
Brown. 

In an informative as well as humorous 
session on the Deaf with Minimal Lan¬ 
guage Skills, Eric Malzkuhn and David 
Peterson demonstrated the techniques of 
interpreting in court for a deaf person 
who has not been exposed to English. In 
breaking down the legal jargon for the 
deaf person, it was noted that the inter¬ 
preter must often resort to pantomime 
and gesture as a way of explaining court 
happenings to a deaf client. 

Educational interpreting was moderated 
by Sharon Neumann and Maree Jo Keller. 
Assisted by Donna Pfetzing and Robert 
Lauritsen, this workshop demonstrated 
interpreting in the junior high setting and 
in the vocational-technical school. A dem¬ 
onstration at the high school level on 
cake baking was interpreted by Donna 
Pfetzing, head interpreter at Brookhurst 
Junior High School, Anaheim, California. 
Robert Lauritsen brought a film to show 
on the happenings at St. Paul Technical- 
Vocational Institute in Minnesota. Maree 
Jo Keller and Sharon Neumann discussed 
interpreting in the college setting. 

Carl Kirchner moderated the Evalua¬ 
tion workshop. Future plans for a na¬ 
tional evaluation of interpreters were dis¬ 
cussed. Plans call for all interpreters 
to be evaluated by July 1973, in time for 
the next RID interpreter directory. In 
order to facilitate evaluations, a group of 
60 highly skilled interpreters are to meet 
this fall in Memphis, Tennessee, to be 
trained in evaluation procedures and to 
be evaluated themselves. Assisting Carl 
were Barbara Babbini and Louie J. Fant, 
Jr. Barbara presented her new research 
plans at the University of Illinois. Re¬ 
search will be done to identify what makes 
a good interpreter. 

In the Juxta workshop, Joyce Groode 
was moderator assisted by Marilyn Fin¬ 
negan, Sylvia Goodman, Patti Green and 
Richard Johnson. This workshop focused 
on the techniques of interpreting in a one- 
to-one situation. In this area a good rap¬ 
port is important between client and in¬ 
terpreter, and confidentiality is of utmost 
importance. 

In the Legal workshop, Arnold T. Jonas 
moderated and his assistants were Elliott 
Aharoni, attorney; Mildred Johnson; Ger¬ 
ald Mandell, attorney; and Reverend Le¬ 
roy Mason. Legal jargon precedure, as 
well as, some “do’s” and “don’ts” were 
discussed. The importance of an inter¬ 
preter skilled in reverse interpreting was 
pointed out. 

James C. Marsters, D.D.S., assisted by 
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Joseph Slotnick, moderated the oral work¬ 
shop. A special kind of interpreting, this 
area must have an interpreter who can 
lipread well and be lipread. 

In the Professional Approach workshop, 
Paul Culton, moderator, explained the 
differences in interpreting, translating and 
transliterating. Audience participation 
helped in answering questions about in¬ 
terpreter ethics. The RID Code of Ethics 
was stressed as a guide to interpreter 
behavior. 

Ralph Neesam moderated the Platform 
workshop and was assisted by Dr. and 
Mrs. Byron B. Burnes, Kenneth Huff, 
Mildred Johnson and Lucille Taylor. An¬ 
alyzing the audience is a key factor in 
determining how to interpret on the stage. 
Signs should be used in preference over 
fingerspelling because of the difficulty in 
reading it from a distance. Clothing se¬ 
lection for the interpreter is an im¬ 
portant factor when doing any signing 
for a large audience. Dark or solid clothes 
should be worn to prevent eye fatigue. 

In the Religious workshop, moderator 
Robert Anderson introduced his assist¬ 
ants: Reverend Rudolph Gawlik, Catholic 
chaplain at Gallaudet College; Celia War- 
shawsky who demonstrated signs used in 
worship in a Jewish synagogue, and Faye 
Wilkie who discussed interpreting in Prot¬ 
estant churches. Various signs used by 
different churches were discussed and new 
signs were shown to the audience. 

In the reverse interpreting workshop 
Herb Larson moderated and was assisted 
by Emily Daverin, Tom Fischler, Etta 
and Rusty Steeker, Sandra Tait and Wil¬ 
ma Tilbury. In a telephone demonstra¬ 
tion, Emily Daverin showed the proper 
and improper ways of interpreting for a 
deaf person. In another demonstration, 
workshop assistants showed the impor¬ 
tance of placement when reverse inter¬ 
preting a deaf person. 

Other events at the Workshop/Conven¬ 
tion included the luau, banquet, chapter 
representatives luncheon and curriculum 
meeting. 

Opening ceremonies were conducted 
poolside at the Edgewater Hyatt House 
by Rosemary Schuetz. In welcoming the 
convention participants, Mrs. Schuetz read 
a resolution passed by the Senate, Cali¬ 
fornia Legislature, which made August 
14-17, 1972, National Interpreters for the 
Deaf Week. Telegrams from President 
Richard Nixon and California Lt. Gov¬ 
ernor Ed Reinecke were also read. 
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I AM PLEASED TO EXTEND GREET¬ 
INGS TO YOU AND YOUR COL¬ 
LEAGUES WHO ARE ATTENDING THE 
2ND ANNUAL WORKSHOP OF THE 
REGISTRY OF INTERPRETERS FOR 
THE DEAF. AS YOU KNOW, THE REG¬ 
ISTRY OF INTERPRETERS FOR THE 
DEAF WAS BEGUN WITH A GRANT 
AND HAS HAD CONTINUED SUPPORT 
FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS A 
LONG HISTORY OF SUPPORT FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF, BEGIN¬ 
NING WITH GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
WHICH WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1864, TO 
THE NEW KENDALL DEMONSTRATION 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF WHICH WAS CREATED BY PUB¬ 
LIC LAW 91-587 WHICH PRESIDENT 
NIXON 

SIGNED IN 1970. 

I HOPE YOUR MEETING WILL BE 
FRUITFUL AND WISH YOU SUCCESS 
IN YOUR FUTURE ENDEAVORS IN 
BEHALF OF ALL DEAF PEOPLE. 

MERLIN K. DUVAL, M.D. ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY FOR HEALTH AND 

SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS DEPT OF 

HEALTH EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
NNNN (0524P EDT) 

The Senate, 
California Legislature 
Resolution 

Of The Senate Rules Committee 
By Senator Lou Cusanovich 

RELATIVE TO INTERPRETERS FOR 
THE DEAF WEEK 

WHEREAS, The Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf will hold its 2nd National Workshop/Convention 
from August 14 to 17, 1972, in Long Beach, Cali¬ 
fornia; and 

WHEREAS, Throughout the United States, Canada, 
and other foreign countries, members of the Registry 
of Interpreters for the Deaf strive constantly to 
help bridge the “gap" of communications between 
the deaf and the normal “hearing" world; and 

WHEREAS, The Southern California Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf will host this most im¬ 
portant national event, which will include ameslani- 
zation, artistic, educational, legal, oral, and re¬ 
ligious workshops, to name a few; and 

WHEREAS, The fact that so many people benefit 
from the services provided by interpreters is an 
indication of the significance of the Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf's 2nd National Workshop/ 
Convention; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED BY THE SENATE RULES COMMIT¬ 
TEE, That the Members recognize the week of 
August 14 to 17, 1972, as National Interpreters for 
the Deaf Week; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a suitably prepared copy of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. 

Senate Rules Resolution No. 507 adopted 

August 4, 1972 

(SEAL) 

James R. Mills, Chairman 

Lou Cusanovich, Senator 23rd District 

After a buffet dinner of Hawaiian spe¬ 
cialities, Thomas Mayes, Ph.D., Dean of 
Continuing Education at Gallaudet College, 
served as master of ceremonies. “Aloha” 
was presented by Emil Ladner and Paul 
Culton, president, SCRID, Inc. A one-act 
play was presented by the SCRID-0 group 
and then Pollai Bennett, vice president of 
Hawaii RID, did some Island dances and 
Joyce Groode did the “hula.” Dr. Ray L. 
Jones spoke on “Hands” following his 
presentation as guest speaker, SCRID-V 


interpreters did a number of songs in the 
language of signs. 

The touch of elegance at the luau was 
the lei each person received when he ar¬ 
rived. The leis were a donation not only 
of flowers but also of assembly time by 
the Deaf Action Group in Honolulu. Mrs. 
Anne Aulenbach spearheaded this activity 
and Western Airlines graciously brought 
them to the mainland. 

In the beautiful Queen’s Salon aboard 
the Queen Mary, 379 interpreters enjoyed 
dinner and entertainment presented by in¬ 
terpreters and deaf participants. As mas¬ 
ter of ceremonies, Kenneth Huff intro¬ 
duced the performers for the evening. 
Guest speaker for the evening was Dr. 
Lloyd Johns, Associate Vice President, 
Business and Administrative Affairs, Cali¬ 
fornia State University at Northridge. 

The highlight of the RID Workshop/ 
Convention was the presentation of the 
Outstanding Interpreters Award. This 
year two outstanding interpreters were 
awarded a bronze casting in a modernistic 
impression of the sign “interpret.” The 
awards were given to Louie J. Fant, Jr., 
and Ralph Neesam for their outstanding 
service in upgrading the interpreting pro¬ 
fession. 

Dr. Edgar Lowell, director of John Tracy 
Clinic, was made the first honorary mem¬ 
ber of the RID. Dr. Lowell was presented 
a pewter mug with the inscription: 

August 17, 1972 

In appreciation, Dr. Edgar L. Lowell 

Founder of the Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf 

A “Show of Hands” was presented by 
talented interpreters and deaf perform¬ 
ers. A special called “The Orchestra” 
by Florian Caligiuri brought many laughs 
from the audience. The benediction was 
done by the Singing Hands as they per¬ 
formed the “Hallelujah Chorus” in signs. 
The banquet was a delightful experience 
never to be forgotten. 

Carl J. Kirchner, RID president, con¬ 
ducted a general business meeting on 
Thursday morning. The meeting was very 
productive. The president announced that 
he would be sending an open letter to all 
members of the RID explaining the forth¬ 
coming projects of the organization. 

Special thanks go to all of the work¬ 
shop production staff as well as to the 
following people: Miss Frances Kelley 
and United Airlines, Mr. Barnhardt for 
the orange trees, Mrs. Anne Aulenbach 
for making arrangements for the leis, our 
deaf and hearing friends for assembling 
the leis, Mr. Peter Ching, Western Air¬ 
lines, for transporting the flowers from 
Hawaii, Mr. Gerald Hiu for donating the 
Lowers, Carol Billone who was the official 
photographer for the Workshop/Conven¬ 
tion, and all SCRID members for their 
work. 

On Friday, several events took place. 
A curriculum workshop sponsored by New 
York University and California State Uni¬ 
versity at Northridge presented plans for 
a curriculum project for interpreters. 
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Various postsecondary and college pro¬ 
gram representatives were present. 

Another workshop sponsored by Gal- 
laudet College’s Public Service Programs 
and RID focused on the finalization of the 
national evaluation program for inter¬ 
preters. RID representatives met to de¬ 
velop the program. 

While workshops were underway, other 
interpreters and friends enjoyed a day 
at Disneyland. 

Many interpreters took the time to 
write down their comments about the Sec¬ 
ond National RID Workshop/Convention. 
As one participant succinctly put it, “Hal¬ 
lelujah!”—Jim Palmer, Former Editor, 
The Interpreter, SCRID, Inc. 


The following is supplementary to cov¬ 
erage of the Second National RID Work- 
ship/Convention. 

What's N.E.W.? 

RID Executive Board members and con¬ 
sultants are keeping up a very busy pace 
preparing certification materials for the 
N.E.W. (National Evaluation Workshop). 

N.E.W., which will bring together in¬ 
terpreters from each RID chapter, is 
scheduled for October 21-23 in Memphis, 
Tennessee. Each representative/interpre¬ 
ter will be certified and trained in evalu¬ 
ation procedures so that he/she can as¬ 
sume a leadership role in setting up a 
local evaluation committee. 

RID members who wish to be certified 
will be able to take the test(s) before 


their local evaluation committees in just 
a few months. 

News Bulletin 

We interrupt this column to bring you 
an RID special bulletin. 

Chicago now has a daily five-minute 
news telecast in the language of signs. 
Local news is signed and spoken by Doug¬ 
las Goldhamer during the last five min¬ 
utes of the TODAY show. 

Chapter News 

A small group of people concerned about 
the lack of involvement of many Wash¬ 
ington area interpreters in an RID chap¬ 
ter met on Sunday, September 10, 1972. 

The pros and cons of establishing a 
metropolitan Washington RID distinct 
from the Maryland RID were discussed. 
All participants agreed to consider the 
possibility of metropolitan Washington in¬ 
terpreters joining the Maryland RID and 
the changing the name of the chapter. 

All Maryland and metropolitan Washing¬ 
ton interpreters were invited to a meeting 
of the Maryland RID scheduled on Sep¬ 
tember 23. The purpose of the meeting 
was to explain the N.E.W. and the latest 
developments in the RID. A motion to 
change the chapter’s name to Maryland/ 
Greater Washington RID in the constitu¬ 
tion was to have been considered. 

* * * 

MassRID has recently elected Jesse 
Pope as president. Before taking office 
as president, Mr. Pope served as chair¬ 
man of the MassRID Evaluation Commit¬ 
tee. 


Interpreters, Become Involved! 

Here are two “become involved” sug¬ 
gested activities from RID members. 

Iowa Association of the Deaf President 
Donald L. Irwin sent us a newspaper 
clipping outlining a new interpreter pro¬ 
gram in Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The program is designed to help deaf 
parents of school children better communi¬ 
cate with school personnel and is being 
planned with the Council Bluffs School 
System. Interpreters will be called upon 
to interpret at parent-teacher conferences, 
PTA meetings, and for any other reason 
that a parent would need to communicate 
with school officials. 

Why not approach your local school 
board to set up a similar program in your 
area? 

* * * 

RID member Dee Hutsell sent us a clip¬ 
ping about a young deaf boy’s summer 
at Camp Will-A-Way, an Easter Seal camp 
in Winder, Georgia. 

Johnnie Mack, age nine, has never been 
to school, though counselors at the camp 
found him to be quite perceptive and in¬ 
telligent. He has no formalized means of 
communication. Those who worked with 
Johnnie this summer are trying to place 
him in a school. 

Tragically, there are many deaf chil¬ 
dren like Johnnie. As concerned people in¬ 
volved in the area of deafness, let’s do 
all we can to find these children and place 
them in schools. 

We encourage RID members to suggest 
items for snterprenews. We will make 
every effort to share them. 


LAWRENCE NEWMAN 

a play in one act 

Carl Kirchener, president of the national Registry of In¬ 
terpreters of the Deaf (RID), asked me to write a one-act play 
to be presented at the biennial interpreters workshop held in 
Long Beach, Calif., August 14-17. The result was the following 
takeoff on both All in the Family and Everything You Always 
Wanted to Know About Sex But Were Afraid to Ask: 

ALL IN THE METHOD 

Characters: Miss Holy Roller, Miss Olive Oyl, Mr. Clumsy 

Oops and Miss Mystery??? (interpreters) 
Deaf See #1, Deaf Ameslan #2, Deaf Roches¬ 
ter #3, Deaf Cid #4 (the audience) 

Mr. Neekirchnersam (chairman) 

Archie Clunker (guest speaker) 
and introducing Mr. Commercial Pitchman 
Act I 
Scene I 

Mr. Chairman: We are fortunate to have with us a famous 

person. He is deaf but still has good speech 
because his mother breast fed ... a thou¬ 
sand pardons ... I mean ... I mean 
started him off on total communication when 
he was one month old. (Chairman looks at 
See and delivers introduction in SEE form 
then starts over again with audience #2, #3 
and #4 in the Ameslan, Rochester and Oral 
only methods.) Our guest speaker needs no 
introduction. Ladies and gentlemen (con¬ 
tinues in four different ways) Ar . . . Ar . . . 
(Chairman is stumped—how say a name in 


four different ways? An idea hits him. He 
rushes offstage and returns with a large 
card that has the name “Archie Clunker” 
printed on it.) 

Archie Clunker comes onstage, shoulders stooped, face morose. 

He looks up and down interpreter, Holy Roller, and at audience 

of four. He sighs. 

Archie Clunker: (Orally) The topic of my talk tonight is “Ev¬ 

erything You Always Wanted to Know About 
Deafness But Were Afraid To Ask.” 

Miss Holy Roller: Starts off properly until she comes to the 
title. Her eyes roll, a lecherous smirk suf¬ 
fuses her face. When she signs “All” she 
pivots and with the sign for “You” she al¬ 
most lashes the faces of the audience of four. 
She bumps her two hands into her breasts 
with the sign “Wanted,” adjusts straps of her 
brassiere then with the sign for “Afraid” 
she moves far backstage. She runs forward 
almost onto the laps of the audience of four 
with the signs for “To Ask.” 

Archie Clunker: (Looks at Miss Holy' Roller disdainfully then 

addresses audience of four trying his best to 
make himself understood) Did you under¬ 
stand her? (#4 who is addressed first for 
obvious reasons says yes just to be polite. 
The other three copy the yes nod in domino 
fashion. Archie then addresses Miss Holy 
Roller) Was your mother deaf? 

Miss Holy Roller: Yes and she . . . 

Archie Clunker: (Cuts her off) Your father? 

Miss Holy Roller: No. 

Archie: Out. I will not have her. Out. She is non¬ 

ary an. 

At this point, the chairman comes onstage and exits to other 
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wing escorting Miss Holy Roller and returning with another 
interpreter, Miss Olive Oyl. 

Archie Clunker: As I stated, the topic of my talk tonight is 
“Everything You Always Wanted to Know 
About Deafness But Were Afraid to Ask.” 
We live in the space age but our approach 
to deafness belongs to the stone age. 

Olive Oyl: Interprets above remarks in a slow, re¬ 

strained, hands together, narrow zone way. 
She uses a mixture of the four methods in 
hopes of satisfying the audience of four. 
Archie Clunker asks audience of four if they understood Olive 
Oyl. Again he begins with Deaf Cid. Deaf Cid says yes and 
other three copy in domino fashion. 

Archie Clunker: (Looking at Olive Oyl intently) Say, I have 

seen you somewhere before. You . . . you 
. . . you are from the Stark School. You 
are an oralist. 


Olive Oyl: 

Archie Clunker: 
Olive Oyl: 

Archie Clunker: 


(Interpreting in a fluttering, nervous man¬ 
ner) I was, sir, but not now. 

Why the change? 

Well . . . er . . . you see. They are paying 
interpreters $10 an hour now and . . . 

Out . . . out ... no mercenaries here . . . 
out. 


Chairman rushes onstage and announces it is time for com¬ 
mercials. 


Pitchman enters carrying a small jar of cream. He fingerspells 
and signs in a sloppy, awkward manner, cannot even get his 
fingers apart. He then rubs the cream on his fingers and lo 
and behold he fingerspells and signs smoothly. He cries “HTP 
is the best. Buy HTP . . . HTP . . . HTP. 

Pitchman: This cream, HTP, has the approval Seal from 

Good Housekeepers of the Deaf, the Knights 
of the Flying Hands, the Church of the Uni¬ 
versal Interpreters of the Deaf. (He leaves 
stage slowly, reciting in overly emotional 
tones: Drink to me only with thine eyes/ 
And I will pledge with mine/ Or leave a 
kiss . . . 

Chairman escorts third interpreter, Mr. Clumsy Oops, onstage. 


Archie Clunker: We live in the space age but our approach 

belongs to the stone age. The members of 
our society who are least qualified scientifi¬ 
cally and emotionally have taken control of 
our destinies. Actually, there are three head 
positions in the communication process. Three 
head positions folks, that’s all. Let me dem¬ 
onstrate. (He demonstrates the straight 


ahead position, the tilted 45-degree angle 
position to the right, and the one tilted to 
the left.) 

Clumsy Oops: (Interprets “We live . . .” stops, laughs, nods 

head without interpreting, catches himself 
and tries to interpret in a simplified version 
that goes like: We live in a different time. 
There is stuttering and confusion as he tries 
to interpret in four different versions. He 
confuses leg positions with head positions. 
He comes too near speaker and while speaker 
was clearing throat with glass of water, he 
hits glass with one of his big signs, splash¬ 
ing water over the speaker. While the speak¬ 
er says several words, Clumsy Oops says 
only one or two.) 

Growing exasperation spreads all over Archie Clunker’s face. 
He is ready to explode when the chairman rushes onstage and 
leads Clumsy Oops offstage. Now, Archie Clunker is all alone. 
He is undecided on what to do. He starts to talk and sign at 
the same time then notices that the eyes of the audience are 
looking the other way. The four have come alive simultaneously 
and instantaneously whereas before one was half dozing, an¬ 
other was staring glassy-eyed, the third was nervously looking 
up, down, sideways and the fourth was politely trying to con¬ 
centrate. Archie turns to see what is attracting so much atten¬ 
tion. A lovely interpreter walks gracefully onstage. She re¬ 
moves a kind of outer garment or robe and moves forward in 
her bikini. 

Archie Clunker: (Now relaxed, all smiles, at his best) We 

must free ourselves from all our fears and 
inhibitions. We must let ourselves go, be 
ourselves, be proud of our two orifices . . . 
no ... no ... I mean our ears. 

Bikini Interpreter follows him beautifully, interprets gracefully 
with proper mouth movements, hand and finger intonations and 
synchronizations. She shows emotion as Archie shows emotion. 
Archie Clunker: Deaf or not, life is ours for us to enjoy. We 

should enjoy every minute whether you are 
a blooming Ameslanist, Seeist (as he pro¬ 
nounces this word he comes closer behind 
Miss Bikini and tries to have an eyeful), 
Rochesterite, or Oralist. (Archie becomes 
more emotional) Enjoy! Enjoy! (Archie 
moves closer and closer to Miss Bikini.) 
Who knows what will happen the next minute, 
the next hour, tomorrow . . . (With this state¬ 
ment he takes the arm of Miss Bikini and 
walks offstage with her.) 

Curtains. 


Foreign News 

By YERKER ANDERSSON 
Great Britain —Some readers have written 
to inform me that the “RC” (see Foreign 
News, DEAF AMERICAN, May 1972) 
means Roman Catholic. Thank you for 
this information. 

Mr. Roger Beeson, Information Officer 
of the Royal National Institute for the 
Deaf, gave some additional information 
on Jack Ashley. In the May issue I re¬ 
ported that Jack Ashley, Member of the 
British Parliament, was deaf and won¬ 
dered whether he was able to use the 
language of signs. Mr. Beeson informed 
that Mr. Ashley became totally deaf about 
three years ago as a result of an ear in¬ 
fection. He was already a member of 
this parliament when he became deaf but 
was successful in retaining his seat in a 
recent political election. He has not 
learned the language of signs yet, but 


he is an accomplished speechreader. Mr. 
Beeson says that Mr. Ashley has done a 
great service for all the hearing impaired. 
(See the May issue for further informa¬ 
tion on his efforts to improve services for 
the hearing impaired.) 

Mr. Beeson also points out that “The 
parallel . . . between the Alexander Gra¬ 
ham Bell Association and the Royal Na¬ 
tional Institute for the Deaf is not really 
valid.” He states that the RNID serves 
the interests of all hearing impaired peo¬ 
ple “irrespective how they communicate, 
or how deaf they are.” The main con¬ 
cern of the RNID is to see improvements 
in the attainments of hearing impaired 
children. The Alexander Graham Bell 
Association promotes oralism. Hence, I 
accept this correction and appreciate Mr. 
Beeson’s contribution. 

New Zealand— Joan C. Bailey, one of the 
regular columnists in the New Zealand 
Deaf News, writes, “One thing I do hate 


and that is the New Zealand deaf sign 
language system. If the American meth¬ 
od was adopted we could teach it to our 
friends and employers with the eventual 
result that we would no longer be left 
out and in the dark. Classes for deaf sign 
language would be fun to start. It would 
be another step toward total communica¬ 
tion.” 

Austria— Salzburg was the first city in 
Austria to have a cultural center for the 
deaf. It was opened by the president of 
the Austrian association of the deaf in the 
presence of government officials on May 
5, 1972. 

Soccer— Holland won in a soccer game 
with Denmark. Both these nations had a 
tie, 2-2, and according to the CISS rules, 
the game had to be continued until the 
one emerged as a winner. 
Sweden-Denmark, 3-0 
Italy-Germany, 0-1 
France-Italy, 1-3 
Germany-Switzerland 11-0 
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The DA Interview . . . 


. . . conducted by Frank Bowe 


Nathan Zimble: The Mighty Atom 



Nathan Zimble, a portrait pose 


BOWE: Mr. Zimble, I understand that you were 14 when you 
lost your hearing. 

ZIMBLE: Yes. I had just finished grammar school when I 
contracted spinal meningitis. I think I was in the hospital 
for more than one year. They gave up on me—did not ex¬ 
pect me to live. The disease was very dangerous at the time. 
Interestingly, the doctor who saved me died himself of spinal 
meningitis. First, I lost my sight—I was blind for a time- 
then the sight came back. Then I became deaf. Only I did 
not know it. I knew it was quiet in the hospital—after all, 
they did have a sign: “Hospital Zone—Quiet.” I had the 
doctors going crazy. They would stand in front of me—I was 
lipreading unconsciously—and ask: “Can you hear me?” 
I would answer: “Yes. I can hear you.” Then they would 
walk behind me, repeat the question and receive no re¬ 
sponse. My family did the same thing with the same re¬ 
sults. No one knew what to make of it. 

BOWE: Something like that happened to me, too. Anyway, 
how did you finally learn you were deaf? 

ZIMBLE: Months later a social worker came to visit. She 
asked me everything—age, schools attended, and so forth, 
checking on everything. Then she left the room for a minute 
and I stole a glance at her papers. She had written at the 


bottom of the sheet: “Totally deaf. Remarkable natural 
lipreader.” I passed out on the spot. I fainted clear away. 
It had finally hit me that I was deaf. 

BOWE: You had known no deaf people up to that time? 

ZIMBLE: No. I knew nothing about deafness or about deaf 
people. Never came in contact with a deaf person. 

BOWE: What happened then? 

ZIMBLE: I left the hospital for home for one or two months. 
All my father’s people lived in Massachusetts. His relatives 
were in Chelsea, Massachusetts, and that area. My father 
had died when I was three. My mother then moved to the 
Philadelphia area where her people lived. I went to school 
in Philadelphia until I lost my hearing. Every other summer 
I would go to Massachusetts to live with my uncle—my father’s 
brother. When I lost my hearing at 14, my uncle wanted to 
adopt me—we had become very close—he wanted to save 
my hearing. He dragged me to many doctors trying to get 
my hearing back. Finally, he placed me in the Horace Mann 
School—an oral school. I was there for three months. 

BOWE: Did you like it there? 

ZIMBLE: Not really, for two reasons. I could lipread but 
they’d force me to concentrate, to talk, et cetera. This was 
silly. I could speak fine. Although it was an oral school, the 
kids signed outside of class. To me they looked and acted 
like idiots—I didn’t know the language of signs. Mother 
heard about Mt. Airy—the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
in Philadelphia—and urged me to come home. So I came 
back and entered Mt. Airy. They put me in the graduating 
class. It was here that I met my wife. Still, I couldn‘t under¬ 
stand signs so I had the same problems I had in Horace 
Mann. Again, they tried to teach me to talk. I kept running 
home and my mother kept dragging me back. Finally, the 
headmaster, Dr. Crouter—a very understanding man—called 
me into his office and told me about Gallaudet. He said: 
“You will like it there. Go home and come back in May to 
take the entrance exams.” He told me that they signed there 
but that I should not learn signs. I had good speech and 
could lipread and should not need signs. I passed the exams 
and in the fall went to Gallaudet to enroll. 

BOWE: More problems? 

ZIMBLE: Yes. I was very thin and very small—under 100 
pounds. My mother would not let me go alone. She had 
married again. I had a stepbrother who went with me to 
D.C. My stepbrother was a big youth. He carried my suit¬ 
case in one hand and with the other hand held me tight. We 
entered College Hall and saw a big line, so we joined it. 

We soon came into a room where Professor (Frederick) 

Hughes—the football coach and deaf himself—was registering 
the new students. When he saw me, my brother was still 
holding my hand. I’m wearing knee pants! Hughes looked 
at me and gave my brother directions to Kendall School— 
for young children—and sent me there. Mr. (Arthur L.) Rob¬ 
erts, the principal, was on duty there. Miss Coleman was 
there, too. Mr. Roberts asked my name. After I told him, 

he looked at the list and found no Zimble on the rolls. “Are 

you sure you should be at Kendall School?” I had never 
heard of it. I said I’m going to Gallaudet. They were both 
surprised, but sent me back to the college. There was an¬ 
other line there in College Hall. When Hughes saw me again, 
he told my brother to go to Kendall School and got another boy 
to take us both to Kendall. So we saw Roberts again. This 
time I showed him my card admitting me to the prep class. 
He sent me back and told me to give the card to Professor 
Hughes. ‘ This I did. Professor Hughes dropped the card, 
looked me up and down and said: “My God! That’s the 
kind of football material they’re sending me now!” 

BOWE: OK, wow! You were what then—fifteen? 
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"I was learning the proper signs from professors who signed 
and talked at the same time . . ." 


ZIMBLE: Fifteen, closer to sixteen. So I’m now at the Col¬ 
lege. Before I had lost my hearing I had a very high voice. 
I was in the glee club at the school and enjoyed singing. Dr. 
Crouter told me to keep singing and keep my voice alive. 
So at Gallaudet I sometimes sang just before going to sleep. 
One night a professor heard me singing and thought some¬ 
one was sick and groaning! More recently, I called my next 
door neighbor on the phone upstairs—I just talked into it, 
explaining that we would like to play cards with them that 
night. Before I could finish, I saw the lights of the doorbell 
flashing and turned to see my neighbor standing at the foot 
of the stairs saying: “Put that phone down. I heard you 
through the window!” 

BOWE: Do you know why your voice was so loud? 

ZIMBLE: Well, when I was teaching in the Arkansas School 
for the Deaf, I taught all the usual subjects at first; there 
were no rotating classes at that time. We had a good many 
hard of hearing students. There were no hearing aids in 
those days, so I really shouted to the kids in my classes. 
Hearing teachers in the primary building half a block away 
claimed that they set their clocks by my voice every morn¬ 
ing. Almost the same thing happened here recently. In the 
office where I work—the offices of the Mushroom Transpor¬ 
tation Company—we have about 60 girls in the office. Yes, 
they are pretty. When they gave me a birthday party on 
my 65th birthday, they asked me when I planned to retire. 
I said: “When you girls stop wearing those miniskirts, that’s 
when I’ll retire!” Anyway, the boss was always telling me 
to keep my voice down. One day, he walked in and asked 
me to go to the reception desk and read a message. I thought 
it was strange and did not know why, but I read it. Later 
they told me: “Our intercom just broke down.” 

BOWE: I bet Dr. Crouter would be glad to hear that story. 
Well, let's get back to Gallaudet. 

ZIMBLE: In my junior year I had a course with Dr. Hotchkiss 
on Public Speaking and Rhetoric. I expected to meet my 
Waterloo there because my knowledge of signs was so lim¬ 
ited. I was surprised, however, to discover that I could do 
it and do it well. You see, I had been learning signs without 
knowing it. It was impossible to be at Gallaudet for four 


years and not learn signs. Also, I was learning the proper 
signs from professors who signed and talked at the same 
time, while my peers were using mostly slang signs. In the 
class, we had to read passages which had words repeated 
in each sentence, but with a different meaning each time. 
Of course, you had to use the sign to express the concept, 
not the same sign every time. I could do that, but my friends 
usually used the same sign each time. Anyway, I passed 
the course. From that time on, I really began to grow up 
in signs. 

BOWE: Let's get into wrestling. You are probably most famous 
for your wrestling, both as an athlete and as a coach. In 
fact, in 1969 you were elected to the American Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf Hall of Fame as a coach. How did you 
get started in wrestling? 

ZIMBLE: Gym was compulsory at the time. I was playing 
basketball in intramurals at the gym, too. Anyway, practical¬ 
ly every day, other students would pick me up and use me 
as a volleyball or medicine ball, tossing me over the net 
back and forth. The wrestlers would toss me all over the 
mat. So, it got to the point where I’d leave the gym and cut 
the class if I saw other boys in the gym. Hughes soon learned 
of my cutting and wanted to know why. I would use any 
excuse that I thought would do—like illness or something— 
because I didn’t want Hughes to know the truth. One day, 
Uriel C. Jones, a classmate of mine, felt sorry for me and 
said that he thought I should learn to wrestle. Every night I 
would practice in the gym under his guidance. Sometimes I 
got boys from Kendall to practice with—there were no boys 
my size at Gallaudet! So, for two years I practiced. This 
really built me up and made me feel strong. Hughes heard 
about it and encouraged me. Now when I walked into the 
gym and they picked me up, I could fight back. Soon they 
let me alone. When the wrestlers got me on a mat, I knew 
how to take it. 

BOWE: Reminds me of the ads I used to read showing a 98- 
pound weakling building himself up with the Charles Atlas 
weight lifting program. You must have felt really satisfied 
at your progress. How did you get on the wrestling team? 

ZIMBLE: Just for the fun of it, they put me on the team one 
year. They had no classes below 100 pounds, so they did not 
really expect anything when they put me on the team, but 
things did begin to happen. When we had a match with an¬ 
other college—I forget the name—I had a 115-pound opponent. 

I weighed 98 at the time. I won the match. Because of that, 
they entered me in the Mid-Atlantic Championships. Eight 
of us from Gallaudet team went but I was the only one to win 
a championship. It was then I became known as the Mighty 
Atom! When we first arrived to wrestle, we had to step 
on the scales to be weighed. I was entered in the 112- and 
118-pound classes. Well, when I stepped on the scales, the 
official started it at 112 and kept moving it down, down, down. 
He was incredulous. The officials at first refused to allow 
me to participate, but my coach put up a fight for me and 
eventually they allowed me to wrestle. After that, I went 
to New York City—Madison Square Garden—for the Olympics 
Tryouts. Although I won a second place, the man who beat 
me was really much older and a former champ. I felt I did 
not belong in his league. Anyway, they scratched the 112- 
and 118-classes, not sending the participants to the Olympics. 
That was the end of my college career on the mats. 

BOWE: What happened in Little Rock? 

ZIMBLE: When I came to the Arkansas School to teach, I 
noticed many boys who were not big enough for the major 
sports and who had nothing much to do. So I talked with the 
superintendent who then contacted a civic group in town 
which bought the necessary mats. We started as an intra¬ 
mural program, but soon we were competing with the two 
Boys Clubs in Little Rock. The following year we had a new 
superintendent. Our program began with 12 kids in swim 
trunks. A few days later 40 more kids showed up. This 
was too large a group, but they were interested so I asked 
them to get their own trunks and we would teach them. These 
boys were so determined that, although they did not have 
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trunks of their own, they did have enough imagination to 
cut their rhythm band slacks above the knee to make trunks. 
Their band teacher was, of course, furious but the super¬ 
intendent was a good sport—“If they are smart enough to 
find a way to join the team, we can’t punish them.” Mrs. 
Bess M. Riggs, the superintendent, sent them to a sporting 
goods store for real trunks. I went around Little Rock sched¬ 
uling meets with clubs such as Boys Clubs. Every year the 
team went to the state AAU wrestling tournament. Compe¬ 
tition was in weight classes from 55 pounds to heavyweight. 
The first year we won some first places and a few seconds. 
The next year we won the team championship. We set up 
tournaments in the school to select representatives for the 
state events. That is how we built up our team. After that 
first year, we won thirteen straight. It got to the point 
that the newspapers began their writeups on the tourney 
with: “Here we go again”; “Arkansas School for the Deaf 
Wins Team Championship.” In January 1941, I was selected 
as the “Man of the Week in Arkansas Sports” and the story 
of my life went out over KARK Radio. 

BOWE: Why did you resign as coach? 

ZIMBLE: Well, I was appointed chairman of the state AAU 
committee on wrestling. It became my responsibility to 
organize the tournament. I was chairman for eight years, the 
only deaf person on the committee. Later I was named to 
the national committee. After we won our twelfth tourna¬ 
ment, the responsibilities became so heavy that I had to give 
up the coach’s job. To be the new coach, one boy named 
Albert Thompson who had won every weight class event dur¬ 
ing his school years was chosen. Under him, the team won 
the thirteenth title. But by that time I was out of school. 

BOWE: Let's get into that now. 

ZIMBLE: This whole thing started under Superintendent (D. T.) 
Henderson. There was a member of the school board named 
Stanley. He and Mr. Henderson soon had a falling out. It was 
purely political. From then on Stanley tried to get rid of 
Henderson. Mr. Henderson was himself a political appointee 
but, next to Bess Riggs, he turned out to be the finest 
superintendent the school ever had. As long as Governor 
Bailey was in office—Henderson had worked hard for the 
governor as they were old buddies—Stanley could not do any¬ 
thing. But he did work for the election of a new governor, 
then threw Henderson out. Stanley now turned his sights 
on me probably because of my close association with Mr. 
Henderson. At that time I lost my secretary. I asked the 
new superintendent for a replacement but the replacement 
I got came from Stanley. The girl he sent couldn’t type, 
couldn’t take shorthand. Naturally, I complained. The com¬ 
plaints got back to Stanley. Maybe that was the beginning 
of his going against me; maybe it was my loyalty to Hen¬ 
derson. Another board member, Senator Milum, knew what 
I was doing in the school and supported me. As long as Mi¬ 
lum was on the board, I was safe. The vote was always 
5-1 against Stanley. Stanley then decided to throw the buck 
to the new superintendent, John Caple. Now, Caple had been 
a student in training at ASD before going to Georgia as vo¬ 
cational principal. I had been the principal while he was a 
normal student at ASD, so we were good friends. I doubt 
Stanley knew that when he chose Caple. Stanley made it a 
condition to Caple that if he were to become superintendent 
he would have to bring in a new principal. Caple really 
wanted that job so I suppose he consented. Soon after Caple 
arrived, Stanley told the board that Caple wanted a new 
principal. Senator Milum decided to call Caple before the 
board to testify. When Caple appeared, he said he wanted 
me to remain. So Caple now became an enemy of Stanley 
and Stanley began working to remove him as superintendent. 

BOWE: Whew, we've got a cold-blooded politician on our hands. 

ZIMBLE: But as long as we had that board Stanley couldn’t 
get to first base. Things went on like this until there was a 
complete changeover in the board, even Milum leaving. Stan¬ 
ley, however, found a way to stay on the board. With new 
people who did not know me or the school very well, he had 
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smooth sailing. Caple was thrown out first, then he started 
working on me. He used the same methods he had with 
Caple. From the Virginia School he got a man named Wal¬ 
lace who was willing to play ball with him. We did not 
know each other so Wallace thought he had nothing to lose. 
My friends in the state and in Little Rock wanted to put up 
a fight, but I blocked them. I was just fed up. They did 
not fire my wife, but she resigned when I went out. I re¬ 
ceived offers to teach in Michigan, Texas and Missouri, but 
decided I had enough of teaching—22 years of it! A friend 
of mine was a watch repairman and he interested me in that. 
Later we moved to Philadelphia where my family lives. 

BOWE: Did you stay in watch repair? 

ZIMBLE: Yes, but soon I had to give it up because the strain 
on my eyes was too much. A brother-in-law got me a job in 
the Mushroom Transportation Company. I had taught math 
in Arkansas, so they put me in the traffic department where 
I was trained as a pro-rate clerk. I began there, later trans¬ 
ferring to accounts receivable where I processed all customer 
accounts and applied checks that came in the mail—often 
1,000 a day. That’s what I am doing now. I took a leave of 
absence several years ago to teach math in the Rome (New 
York) School. I taught for one year then went back to 
Mushroom. 

BOWE: What about your activities in the deaf community? 

ZIMBLE: In Little Rock, I was president for three years of 
Division No. 5 of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 
I was also active as a speaker giving talks before various 
organizations of the deaf when called upon. Was also asked 
to speak before deaf groups in the Philadelphia area and 
Reading. In Philadelphia we had an organization called the 
Delaware Valley Coordinating Services for the Deaf. Deaf 
people would come to us with problems and we would refer 
them to another group that could help them. While I was a 
member, I became the first director of deaf adult educa- 
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"When we had a match with another college ... I had a 115-pound opponent. 
I weighed 98 at the time. I won the match" 


tion and served for two years. We had classes in the Mt. 
Airy School. The deaf picked the subjects—language, math, 
current events. We had lectures on many things they wanted— 
insurance, filling out tax forms and so forth. It was almost 
like being a principal again. My wife taught classes in lan¬ 
guage. The third year some hearing people wanted to learn 
signs so we set up sign classes at the Catholic Church near 
here. My wife drafted me to help her. We began teaching 
signs to parents of deaf children and later to teachers of 
PSD. Then we set up the Delaware Valley Telecommunica¬ 
tions for the Deaf. I am vice president and also serve on 
the ways and means committee. I took part in the meetings 
held by the parents to get the Mt. Airy School to adopt total 


communication, which it is now doing in the upper and mid¬ 
dle schools. Now we see the Mt. Airy School using signs and 
the teachers learning to communicate. Good! 

BOWE: Did you have signs in Arkansas? 

ZIMBLE: In the manual department, yes. Not in the oral de¬ 
partment. The oral teachers thought of the manual depart¬ 
ment as a dumping ground. Actually, when I arrived the 
school as a whole was a shambles. They had good teachers, 
but no curriculum. The supervising teacher was interested 
in other things, so when I came into her office with an idea, 
she’d say: “Sure. Go ahead.” When Bess Riggs arrived, 
she asked around and found that I was the one doing the dirty 
work, so she appointed me principal. Together we removed 
the school from the Board of Charities and put it in the 
Board of Education where it belonged. Then we had a bon¬ 
fire of all Croker, Jones and Pratt books and used the same 
books used by the schools for hearing children in Little Rock. 
It was generally conceded that deaf children were three years 
behind, so we set up three prep years before first grade. 
Under my guidance we sent students to Gallaudet year after 
year. I taught the advanced algebra classes. The school be¬ 
came quite strong. Gallaudet has had many good leaders 
who came from Arkansas. Dr. Krug at Gallaudet could 
recognize Arkansas students on the first day of classes by 
the way they worked algebra problems. Two of my most 
outstanding students were Rex Lowman and Hortense Auer¬ 
bach, now on the Gallaudet staff. 

BOWE: Arkansas still sends good students to Gallaudet. One 
I knew from my time there is Donna Drake. She is a real 
leader and now teaches in Florida. 

ZIMBLE: Yes, I know her. My wife and I taught her parents. 
I sent her father, Race, to Gallaudet. 

BOWE: She was telling me that although everyone—well prac¬ 
tically everyone—in her home was deaf and she knew signs 
almost from birth, they placed her in the oral department. 

ZIMBLE: When I was there, they did toss almost anyone in 
the manual department if he had any kind of special prob¬ 
lem-behavior, sight, you name it. After we reorganized it, 
the kids in the manual department were actually doing better 
than those in the oral department. Even dyed-in-the-wool 
oralists knew that. 

BOWE: Took the field a long time to discover what you've 
known for longer than I've been alive, Mr. Zimble. Thank you. 



SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE DEAF—Two deaf students, Wayne Sonneson (left) from Seattle and John Hsieh 
from Taiwan, were among six recipients of the Markus and Mildred Mayer scholarships to the horology 
(watch repair) program at North Seattle Community College this spring. Mark Mayer (right), son of 
the scholarship donors, awarded checks to the young men. They are among 90 deaf students attending 
regular classes at Seattle Community College, which provides deaf students with the services of interpreters 
so as to be able to participate in the regular college classes. Sonneson graduated in August and has a 
position in a Seattle shop. Hsieh combines his knowledge of watch repair with his talents of custom 
jewelry designing, a rare combination of skills. He expects to graduate in January 1973. 



AWARD WINNER—At the Junior NAD convention 
held at NTID last June, Don G. Pettingill won the 
G. Dewey Coats Service Award for contributing 
most to the growth of the Junior NAD during the 
previous two years. Above the current NAD presi¬ 
dent is holding the plaque presented him. 
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Junior NAD Convention Stresses Student 
Leadership/Participation 



OUTSTANDING DELEGATES—The new Jr. NAD 
Youth of the Year Robert Green and Miss Jr. NAD 
Lizabeth Katz were bestowed the titles for out¬ 
standing leadership and participation at the conven¬ 
tion. Miss Katz is the new president of her Jr. NAD 
chapter at Model Secondary School for the Deaf. 
Green is a student at California School for the 
Deaf in Riverside. 

The 1972 convention of the Junior Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf was unlike 
any held in the past. To paraphrase 
Abraham Lincoln, it was a convention of 
the students, by the students and for the 
students. 

For the first time, the high school dele¬ 
gates themselves, rather than adults, 
were the main speakers. And heavy em¬ 
phasis was put on student leadership and 
participation. The convention, held last 
June 11-14, was planned and hosted by 
college students at the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf (NTID) in Roches¬ 
ter, N.Y. The theme was “Speak Up! 
Recognition Through Involvement is the 
Answer.” 

One major break from past conventions 
was the way Miss Jr. NAD and the Jr. 
NAD Youth of the Year were selected. 
Rather than being judged on talent, they 
were selected for their leadership abili¬ 
ties. The titles went to Lizabeth Katz 
from the Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf in Washington, D.C., and Robert 
Green from the California School for the 
Deaf in Riverside. 

Before coming to the convention, all 
delegates were asked to submit an essay 
on any one of three workshop topics. The 
nine students who wrote the best essays 
were selected as speakers. 

On the topic, “Deaf Pride and Its Pur¬ 
pose,” Lila Farazian, a delegate from 
the California School for the Deaf in Berke¬ 
ley, wrote about her homeland Iran, where, 


By JUDY COX 

she said, deaf people are pointed at, pitied 
and sometimes thought of as “jokers.” 
After coming to the United States, she 
was so surprised the day her junior high 
school principal introduced her to a deaf 
teacher. “Oh, God! I never had known 
a deaf person to be a teacher. A deaf 
teacher! Imagine how I felt, because 
there were no deaf teachers in Iran. It 
is difficult to tell you how glad I was. It 
really inspired me. I began to see the 
pride in being deaf.” 

On the topic, “In Order to Receive, You 
Must Give,” Brenda Liebman, from the 
New York School for the Deaf in White 
Plains, spoke about Mary McLeod Beth- 
une, a renowned pioneer in Negro educa¬ 
tion who made “the long trek from a 
barefoot cotton picker to a world ac¬ 
claimed college president and civic lead¬ 
er.” 

Deaf people and Negroes have much in 
common, said Brenda. “We are almost 



WE MUST GIVE TO RECEIVE—Delegate Patty Con¬ 
over, from the Marie H. Katzenbach School for the 
Deaf, West Trenton, N.J., was one of the student 
speakers at the convention workshops. Her message: 
"'Receiving and giving go together." 

as ignorant and unknown today as the 
Negroes were a long time ago. We have 
to encourage ourselves and our spirits to 
help improve the deaf. We need more 
strong deaf leadership for the future of 
the deaf. In order to show the hearing 
population what the deaf can do, we must 
work more than receive from the hear¬ 
ing people.” 

And on the topic, “Student Council: Its 
Purposes,” Bobbie Bridges from the Texas 
School for the Deaf in Austin commented: 
“A strong school spirit will be made from 
complete involvement by the students, and 


they can build a better world and a better 
democracy through their experiences in 
the Student Council.” 

A fourth workshop, “Your Awareness of 
Your Legal Rights,” was the only one con¬ 
ducted by an adult. Ivan E. Lawrence, a 
Los Angeles attorney who specializes in 
cases involving deaf clients, set up a mock 
trial to demonstrate some of the legal 
problems deaf people may face in a 
courtroom. 

NTID students helped act out a court¬ 
room case in which two young deaf people 
bought what they believed was a $500 mo¬ 
torcycle and were persuaded by the sales¬ 
man to sign a contract for the monthly 
payments. Only later did they discover 
that the contract required them to pay 
not $500, but rather $2,500. 

“You MUST read a contract; and be¬ 
fore you sign it, you should take it to a 
lawyer—especially if you can’t understand 
all the words,” said Lawrence. “Some¬ 
how deaf people must have more courage 
in dealing with the law. Whether it is 
over buying a motorcycle or a traffic 
violation or something more serious, get 
an interpreter as fast as you can and 
then get a good lawyer—and don’t be 
afraid of the cost.” 

Some 160 delegates, observers and ad¬ 
visors from 38 Jr. NAD chapters across 
the nation attended the convention. The 
largest delegation, made up of 31 people, 
came from the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf in Faribault. 

The delegates decided to hold the next 
convention in two years at Gallaudet 
College. They also voted to strike out 



i *'*&*'•- 

FRIENDLIEST DELEGATES—Judy Skaggs of Ken¬ 
tucky School for the Deaf and Russell Caldwell of 
Tennessee School for the Deaf were voted by fellow 
delegates as Miss and Mr. Congeniality. 
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DEAF LEGAL RIGHTS—A mock trial was staged by NTID students to demonstrate some of the 
problems deaf people may face in a courtroom. 


the word “deaf” from the Jr. NAD con¬ 
stitution wherever it pertains to member¬ 
ship. This was done in recognition of the 
fact that many Jr. NAD chapters have 
started to include hearing high school stu¬ 
dents in their activities. The change will 
not be final until it is ratified by two- 
thirds of the nation’s 65 Jr. NAD chapters. 

Jr. NAD awards that were given to the 
convention: 

Miss Jr. NAD—Lizabeth Katz, Model 
Secondary School for the Deaf (MSSD), 
Washington, D.C. 

Runnersup — Kathy Shaw, California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside; Nancy 
Hohenstein, Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
Omaha; Deeadra Blaylock, Indiana School 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis; and Kathy Jan¬ 
kowski, Mississippi School for the Deaf, 
Jackson. 

Jr. NAD Youth of the Year—Robert 
Green, California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside. 

Runnersup — Michael Ubowski, Illinois 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville; Patrick 
Berrigan, Technical Vocational Institute, 
St. Paul, Minn., Tom Bertling, Washing¬ 
ton State School for the Deaf, Vancouver; 
and Claude Stoute, North Carolina School 
for the Deaf, Morganton. 

Miss and Mr. Congeniality — Judy 
Skaggs, Kentucky School for the Deaf, Dan¬ 
ville, and Russell Caldwell, Tennessee 
School for the Deaf, Knoxville. 

Edmund Booth Chapter Service Award 
(named after the founder of NAD)—Ken¬ 
tucky School for the Deaf for their many 
service projects, including manual com¬ 
munication classes for parents and bed¬ 
time storytelling for primary children. 

G. Dewey Coats Service Award (named 
after one of the founders of Jr. NAD)— 
Don G. Pe^tingill, coordinator of off-cam¬ 
pus studies at Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf, for having contributed the 
most to the growth of Jr. NAD in the 
last two years. 

Keepers of the Flame of the Future 
Award—Judy Tingley, social and cultural 


development specialist at the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf in Roches¬ 
ter, N.Y., and Harold J. Domich, direc¬ 
tor of preparatory studies at Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D.C., for perform¬ 
ing above-average in working with deaf 
youth. 

Mervin D. Garretson Publications Award 
(named after the vice principal of MSSD 
and one of the founders of Jr. NAD)— 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, Mor¬ 
ganton, for the best newsletter by a Jr. 
NAD chapter. 

Byron B. Burnes Leadership Award 
(named after the former president of NAD, 
who served 18 years in that position)— 
Laurene Simms, Indiana School for the 
Deaf, president of her Jr. NAD chapter 
and a member of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education of the Deaf, the 
first school-aged person to have ever 
been selected to such an important posi¬ 
tion by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


David Peikoff Athletic-Scholar Award 
(named after retired deaf leader and 
former director of development at Gallau¬ 
det)—Steven Blehm, North Dakota School 
for the Deaf, Devils Lake, leading deaf 
scorer in basketball in his state. 

Art Kruger Athlete-of-the-Year Award 
(named after one of the founders of the 
American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf)—Gary Washington, Colorado School 
for the Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs, 
Athlete of the Year in his state and state 
wrestling champion. 

S. Robey Burns Award for Track and 
Field (named after the man who formed 
the first American delegation to the World 
Games for the Deaf)—Ken Landrus, Wash¬ 
ington State School for the Deaf, for best 
all-around performance in track and field. 

Thomas C. Lewellyn Award for Football 
(named after the man who was athletic 
coach and director at the Virginia School 
for the Deaf in Staunton for 48 years)— 
Alvin Steele, Alabama School for the Deaf, 
Talladega, outstanding football lineman 
for the Alabama team, the top national 
deaf team. 

Dr. Leonard M. Elstad Community Serv¬ 
ice Award (named after the third presi¬ 
dent of Gallaudet College)—Indiana School 
for the Deaf for having contributed most 
to community development. 


WIRELESS BABY CRY SIGNAL* _$50.00 

BABY CRY SIGNAL* .. $35.00 

*With volume control and dial 

WIRELESS REMOTE CONTROL ._$15.00 

With one receiver for Baby Cry Signal 
and TTY 

EXTRA RECEIVER .__$ 9.00 

BUZZER ____$ 6.00 

VIBRA BED _$13.00 

WESTCLOX LAMPALARM... $12.50 

Ask for a brochure of different wireless 
and not wireless door bell signals. 

HELLERTRONICS 

1050 Janero Drive 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 95401 


TOP SCHOOLS—Representing their schools which won awards at the convention are Michelle Judd of 
Sct P 01 * or the Deaf * Dr> Leonard M. Elstad Community Service Award), Claude Stoute of 
North Carolina School for the Deaf (Mervin D. Garretson Publications Award) and Judy Skaggs of 
Kentucky School for the Deaf (Edmund Booth Chapter Service Award). 
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Milwaukee's Evelyn Zola . . . 


THE SMILING GO-GETTER' Wins A Coveted Award 

By JAMES F. ALBY* 


As the announcement of the 1972 win¬ 
ner of THE DEAF AMERICAN Culture 
Service Award was made in the recent 
National Association of the Deaf con¬ 
vention in Miami Beach, a big disappoint¬ 
ment was apparent to both the winner and 
the conventioneers because the former was 
not in attendance. She happened to be 
Evelyn L. Zola, the local cultural direc¬ 
tor of the Greater Milwaukee Area. She 
had every reason not to choose the south¬ 
ern course at the conclusion of her one 
month-long participation in the PROJECT 
DAWN Workshop held in Pittsburgh. She, 
instead, hastily flew back to Milwaukee 
to bury herself to her ears in finalizing 
the plans for the silver jubilee tourna¬ 
ment of the Midwest Deaf Golf Associa¬ 
tion. A professional of the deaf of na¬ 
tional prominence said to me later of 
Evelyn’s absence, “I was furious that 
she was not there to get the award. My 
wife is very fantastically interested in 
her!” 

One may ask himself, ‘‘What made 
Evelyn the winner of the coveted award 
in the area of the NAD Cultural leader¬ 
ship?” Many answers to this question 
can be given although a sensible thing to 
do is to take an appreciative look at 
Evelyn as a whole person with driving 
energy coupled with imaginative talents. 
Therefore, a biographical sketch of her 
along with her outstanding accomplish¬ 
ments is being drawn which accounts for 
her winning the award. 

Born in Chicago of a Jewish immigrant 
couple from Russia during the prosperity 
era of the 1920’s, Evelyn Lipshutz Zola 
is the middle child with two brothers. She 
was a “silent” child during the first two 
years when her parents communicated in 
“broken English” with some characteristic 
European manual gestures. The problem 
of her “silence” was brought to her par¬ 
ents’ attention by their upper-flat tenant 
who was an R.N. and was suspicious that 
her “silence” was caused by loss of hear¬ 
ing. On the recommendation of the fam¬ 
ily physician, Evelyn was taken to Mayo 
Clinic for a diagnostic hearing evaluation 
which confirmed the nurse-tenant’s sus¬ 
picion. Evelyn’s mother was persuaded 
by a Mayo doctor to have her get edu¬ 
cation as soon as it was available in Chi¬ 
cago and not to run for a “cure” from 
one doctor to another. 

Impressed with the importance of early 
education for her deaf child, Mrs. Lip¬ 
shutz petitioned the Chicago School Board 
to enroll Evelyn in the fall but was de¬ 
nied permission on account of her early 
age. However, her stubborn determina- 


*Father Alby, deaf since birth, is a former high 
school teacher at the Illinois School for the Deaf 
and a 1971 graduate of the Virginia Theological 
Seminary in Alexandria. He is presently in the 
Diocese of Milwaukee as a priest of the deaf at 
St. James' Parish, Milwaukee. 
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PLAQUE AND WINNER—Evelyn Zola proudly holds 
THE DEAF AMERICAN Cultural Service Award 
plaque for 1972. 


tion paid off when Evelyn was accepted 
for enrollment at the Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis, the following fall. 

To be at CID for six years meant, to 
Evelyn, a lot of drill work in language 
via the oral method besides excessive 
speech and speechreading training. She 
still vividly recalls how she discovered 
her own deafness. In an auditory train¬ 
ing class, she learned to distinguish the 
high and low notes on a piano by vibra¬ 
tion. She became curious to know what 
it was like to hear, so she asked her 
teacher. While avoiding the use of the 
term deaf among the pupils at CID, the 
teacher replied, “You can’t hear” (shak¬ 
ing her head and pointing at Evelyn’s 
ear with her right index finger) “and I 
can hear” (while nodding her head and 
pointing at her own ear). As a result, 
Evelyn became depressed for she thought 
she would be trained to hear just like be¬ 
ing trained to speak and speechread! 
However, she eventually realized that she 
was better off deaf than blind or dis¬ 
abled. 

As a lonesome pupil miles away from 
home, Evelyn would not express her feel¬ 
ings freely in everyday life situations. 
Then there came an opportunity which 
she considers as an important turning 
point of her young childhood in terms of 
psychology and drama. She was asked 
by her teacher to act as a sunflower 
(with her long, sad face) before an audi¬ 
ence of prominent people in connection 
with CID. “I am very lonesome,” she 
uttered boldly. She meant it literally but 
the audience did not take it that way. 
Instead, they gave her a warm standing 
ovation. It was then she finally learned 


to express her own feelings freely and 
to be herself. 

After the stock market crash in 1929, 
Evelyn’s parents were compelled to trans¬ 
fer her to the Alexander Graham Bell 
School for the Deaf in Chicago, where 
she subsequently completed the eighth 
grade. She was enrolled at Immaculate 
High School, a Catholic parochial school 
for girls near her home, where she eventu¬ 
ally learned to stand on her own feet as 
the only hearing impaired student for the 
next four years. 

Prior to graduating from high school, 
Evelyn took an Easter trip to Gallaudet 
College with her mother. They were not 
impressed because of the lack of oral 
communication in classrooms and the 
language of signs was foreign to them. 
Evelyn later admits it was a “fatal mis¬ 
take” not to have gone to Gallaudet for 
higher education and she still regrets it. 
Instead, she was enrolled at DePaul Uni¬ 
versity in liberal arts. College education 
was not like secondary education and she 
ran into difficulties which discouraged her 
from continuing. 

The year after her high school gradua¬ 
tion, Evelyn joined the Chicago Drama 
Club in order to learn the language of 
signs properly. She had been using “home¬ 
made” signs which she picked up. After 
mastering the more refined language of 
signs sufficiently to qualify her to join 
a play cast, she had the major role in 
“The Heroine and the Villain.” She 
started looking forward to parts in plays 
staged by the Chicago Drama Club. 

In 1945, Evelyn married Philip Zola of 
Milwaukee. They were blessed by the 
birth of Fred in 1946 and Sue Carol three 
years, later. These children graduated 
from Northwestern University in 1969 and 
the University of Wisconsin last January, 
respectively. 

After being exposed to the exciting 
socio-cultural life of the deaf in Chicago, 
Evelyn found few cultural opportunities 
in Milwaukee where she and Phil make 
their home. To remedy this situation, 
she took up show directing so as to pro¬ 
vide some entertainment for the deaf as 
well as a means of instilling a cultural 
appreciation. For instance, she initiated 
a “This is Your Life” program in the 
manner of Ralph Edwards in honor of 
Ladmir Kolman, the founder of the MiL 
waukee Silent Club, in 1954. Among the 
many shows which she directed or pre¬ 
sented is the one in which she persuaded 
a distinguished deaf gentleman to “get 
up” as a bosomed lady. His face was 
veiled. A panel in a masquerade party 
was asked to identify him. They could 
not, and when his name was given they 
refused to believe it. Once he removed 
his veil, he turned out to be the late 
President Arthur L. Roberts of National 
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One of Evelyn Zola's greatest performances was an impersonation of Mae West (right). 


Fraternal Society of the Deaf! It surely 
made the excited audience hit the roof. 

Evelyn and Philip Zola have gone to 
many conventions at which shows were 
presented rather poorly. Thus, she be¬ 
came determined to set an example of 
how a lively and entertaining show should 
be selected and presented. In order to 
foster cultural interest among the deaf, 
deaf actors are always given priority. 
For instance, she booked Bernard Bragg 
in 1964 to present a one-man show for the 
benefit of the 1965 International Games for 
the ' Deaf. Howard Palmer followed in 
1967 to raise funds for the Milwaukee 
Chapter of the Wisconsin Association of 
the Deaf. A young promising actor, Pat¬ 
rick A. Graybill, presented a one-man 
vaudeville show at the 1969 WAD con¬ 
vention. 

Upon the launching of the nationwide 
cultural program by the NAD back in 
1967, Leonard J. Peacock, a faculty mem- 



Evelyn Zola as she portrayed a Pilgrim mother 
in the first Thanksgiving play held at St. John's 
School for the Deaf in Milwaukee. 
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ber of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
and state cultural director, won the 
1970 DEAF AMERICAN Cultural Service 
Award. He appointed the talented Evelyn 
as the local cultural director of the Great¬ 
er Milwaukee Area. She in turn worked 
like a horse at setting up a cultural pro¬ 
gram at the grassroots level. She re¬ 
cruited about ten shy and hesitant con¬ 
testants for the first city-wide cultural 
contest. Then came about 30 competitors 
for the second local contest in 1970. There 
were 50 entrants for the third city cultural 
contest last January. 

The Milwaukee Chapter of WAD credits 
Evelyn for the success of the three local 
cultural contests on the account of good 
publicity via flyers, posters, news media 
and contacts with would-be cultural con¬ 
testants. Not only did Evelyn work out 
the plans for the local contests, she even 
got involved in them as one of the con¬ 
testants. She pantomimed “The Seven 
Capital Sins” in 1968; dramatized a short 
story called “The Pandora’s Box” in 1970, 
and personified Mae West, signing “Come 
Up and See Me Sometime” last January. 
In spite of the demanding workload, she 
frequently finds time to do some acting 
herself. 

Evelyn, the smiling “go-getter,” has 
earned herself a reputation as a con¬ 
stantly “go-go driver” in our community. 
She co-founded the Midwest Deaf Ladies 
Golf Association in 1964 after getting tired 
of being a non-participant with her hus¬ 
band in the MDGA tournaments for 17 
years. She is a paraprofessional at St. 
John’s School for the Deaf where she is 
well-loved by all. She has encouraged 
her intermediate social studies pupils to 
present plays or skits, such as “The First 
Thanksgiving” and “Around the World in 
Thirty Minutes,” to list a few. She helped 
organize the Wisconsin Chapter of the 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf in 
1970. She is the current president. One 
may wonder at the stamina she has, for 
she teaches the language of signs to both 


hearing and deaf adults in the Milwaukee 
Hearing Society two evenings each week. 

Evelyn Zola, winner of the 1972 DEAF 
AMERICAN Cultural Service Award, cer¬ 
tainly deserved the honor by dint of her 
hard work, determination and dedication. 
She has served the NAD Cultural Pro¬ 
gram at the national, regional, state and 
local level. She modestly avows she does 
not claim all the credit. She wishes to 
extend her gratitude to the enthusiastic 
members of the Milwaukee Chapter of 
WAD and the Milwaukee Silent Club for 
helping to make the city-wide cultural 
program a success. Without them, she 
says she would not have been named as 
this year’s recipient of the award. 

Deaf people and hearing friends of the 
deaf in the Badger State extend hearty 
congratulations to Evelyn, our smiling 
“GO-GETTER!” 



Evelyn Zola with her pantomime of "Seven Capital 
Sins" won a 1968 Cultural Program award in Wis¬ 
consin. 



HUMORIST—George Johnston holds his NADDYs 
won in the humor and song singing contests. He 
also took second place in poetry recitals. 
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NAD’s Cultural Program Continues To Shine 



MISS DEAF AMERICA PAGEANT—Left: Ann Billington, the first Miss Deaf America, who was crowned at the 1972 NAD Convention in Miami Beach. Right: 
NAD President Lankenau putting on the crown and (left to right) Sharon Young (second runnerup), Jorjan Neri (first runnerup). On the other side are Mary 
Sue Hodges, mistress of ceremonies; Harry M. Scofield, master of ceremonies; Robert Stanley, president of the Florida Association of the Deaf (with the roses). 


By SALLY PAT DOW 

A brilliantly staged Golden NADDY 
Awards Program, heightened by the 
crowning of Miss Ann Billington as the 
first Miss Deaf America, climaxed the 
third National Cultural Program of the 
National Association of the Deaf. The 
tournament, which represents talented 
deaf artists, performers and writers from 
around the United States, has attracted 
well over 2,000 contestants, program par¬ 
ticipants and deaf and hearing viewers 
over the past two years. Not even the 
extreme location of the convention which 
was held in Hotel Deauville in Miami 
Beach, Florida, prevented such far away 
states as Utah, Montana and Washington 
from being represented in the National 
Tournament. In addition, the public was 
provided with excellent interpreting serv¬ 
ices through Mrs. Betty Edwards who 
served as the program’s official inter¬ 
preter. 

The Golden NADDY Awards Program 
is the supreme moment of national recog¬ 
nition for talented deaf people from the 
United States; however, the NAD Cultural 
Program serves two more purposes with 
this special occasion. It provides the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf with guest 
talent performers for its convention. 
Furthermore, all of the funds raised for 
this occasion, the Golden NADDY Awards 
Program, are donated to the NAD treas¬ 
ury. Hence, talented deaf people and the 
NAD help each other through this pro¬ 
gram which has now been in operation 
for six years. 

The Golden NADDY Award is the NAD 
Cultural Program’s equivalent of the mo¬ 
tion picture industry’s “OSCAR,” the the¬ 
ater’s “TONY” and television’s “EMMY.” 
It has become the foremost and most cov¬ 
eted national award for deaf artists, per¬ 
formers and writers, since to win the 
award, one must rise through the ranks 


of competition with other talented deaf 
people from the local, state, and the re¬ 
gional (interstate) levels. Recipients of 
the Golden NADDY Award for “Excel¬ 
lence in Cultural Achievement” for 1972, 
including the winner of the Miss Deaf 
America Talent Pageant, are listed below. 

SCULPTURE: Vincent Abaravich, Wis¬ 
consin 

SONG SINGING: George Johnston, 
Washington 

MAGIC: Edward Ubowski, Gallaudet 
College 

PANTOMIME: Lorraine Szablowski, 

Wisconsin 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Thomas Ryan, Ken¬ 
tucky 

DANCE: Sharon Tate, Florida 

PERSONAL HOBBIES: Richard Blatt, 
Michigan 



BATON TWIRLER—Phyllis Fletcher from New Mex¬ 
ico was one of the three star performers during the 
Golden NADDY awards program. Here she is be¬ 
ginning her act with a song. 


COLOR TRANSPARENCIES: Carol Cas- 
iana, Wisconsin 

DRAWING: Claire Seltzer, New York 
PAINTING: Robert Gay, Illinois 
BRIDGE: Marion Russell and Russ De- 
Haven, Missouri 

HUMOR: George Johnston, Washington 
CHESS: Emil Ladner, Maryland 
POETRY WRITING: Melinda Gerstein, 
Illinois 

GENERAL NEWS PUBLICATIONS: 
Utah Association of the Deaf, W. David 
Mortensen, Editor 

HYMN SINGING: Charles Reisinger, 
Gallaudet College 

BIBLE STORY DRAMATIZATION: 
Richard Christian, Ohio 
POETRY RECITAL: Lorraine Szablow¬ 
ski, Wisconsin 

SHORT STORY DRAMATIZATION: 
Billie Jordan, Gallaudet College 
ONE ACT PLAY: Drama Club of the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
KNITTING: Virginia Blatt, Michigan 
SEWING: Annie Herbold, Iowa 
HOOKED RUGS: Ethel Heymanson, 
Michigan 

QUILTING: Geraldine Nelson, Illinois 
CROCHETING: Mary Balasa, Kentucky 
EMBROIDERY: Annie Herbold, Iowa 
MISS DEAF AMERICA: Ann Billington, 
Gallaudet College 

Judging from the above, it is clear that 
there are talented deaf people in our na¬ 
tion; also, that they represent a reason¬ 
ably wide number of states. 

Miss Deaf America 

A high quality display of talent and 
beauty emerged from the NAD Cultural 
Program’s first Miss Deaf America Talent 
Pageant. Miss Ann Billington, winner of 
Miss Gallaudet College Pageant, combined 
talent, charm, grace and beauty as she 
emerged the winner and achieved the 
right to represent the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf and talented deaf people 
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Doug and Bea Burke after their exhausting work of managing the National Cultural Tournament for 
five consecutive convention days (and nights). Who feels like drinking coffee now? 


throughout the United States as their 
Queen. Miss Billington will be a guest at 
conventions and special events held 
throughout the nation. Although the Tal¬ 
ent Pageant started on a limited scale, 
as did the original pageant for hearing 
ladies which had only eight contestants, 
the initial group of contestants so cap¬ 
tured the hearts of convention goers that 
it is expected to grow and expand rapidly 
in the years to come. 

In addition to Ann Billington, the fol¬ 
lowing young ladies comprised the con¬ 
testants for this event: First runnerup: 
Miss Jorjan Neri (Miss National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf); second runnerup: 
Miss Sharon Young (Miss Tennessee); 
third runnerup: Miss Celia Pena (Miss 
Kentucky); and fourth runnerup: Miss 
Brenda Cutshaw (Miss Ohio). Miss Cut- 
shaw of Ohio also won the Miss Con¬ 
geniality Award. The robe for the win¬ 
ner was made by Miss Sally Pat Dow. 

The Golden NADDY Awards Program 

The Golden NADDY Awards Program 
was undoubtedly the finest yet staged by 
the National Cultural Committee. The 
modest stage atmosphere, lack of ade¬ 
quate lighting arrangements and mini¬ 
mum of props were not able to detract 
appreciably from the program. The NAD 
Cultural Committee found its own version 
of the famous Bert Parks in the person 
of Harry M. Scofield, master of cere¬ 
monies for the Awards program. Mr. 
Schofield breezed through the Golden 
NADDY Awards program, scene by scene, 
with color and brilliance. 

The NADDY Awards Program was also 
studded with performances by deaf actors 
who donated their services to this NAD 
fund-raising occasion: 

DEBBIE SONNENSTRAHL set the cli¬ 
mate for the program with a lively pre¬ 
sentation of “There is No Business Like 
Show Business,” which has become the 
opening song for the NADDY Awards 
Program. 


GEORGE JOHNSTON demonstrated his 
ability to dramatize songs and humor. 

PHYLLIS FLETCHER gave a fantastic 
baton twirling performance. 

The audience was also treated to talent 
competition put on by the Miss Deaf 
America contestant semifinalists. 

The Coronation 

The climax of the Golden NADDY 
Awards Program was the coronation of 
Miss Ann Billington as Miss Deaf Amer¬ 
ica of 1972-73, the moment that the audi¬ 
ence had been waiting for, particularly 
friends, relatives and parents of the can¬ 
didates who had made the long trek to 
Miami Beach. President Robert Lankenau 
placed the crown upon Miss Billington 
which officially symbolized the beginning 
of her reign as Queen. After she was 
robed in a cape of NAD colors, the Queen 
was presented a Golden NADDY by the 


program’s mistress of ceremonies, Mary 
Sue Hodges. In addition, the Florida As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf, through its presi¬ 
dent, presented a bouquet of roses to 
the Pageant winner. 

The Finale 

The final event was a rendition of 
“America the Beautiful” by the Miss 
Deaf America Pageant runnerups under 
the leadership of George Johnston. 

California . . . 

The Riverside Deaf Senior Citizens Club 
met at the Adult Recreation Center, Fair- 
mount Park, Riverside, August 18. Mem¬ 
bership in the club was increased to 45 
by the addition of Pauline T. Palmer, 
Ivy Anthony of Anaheim, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Katz and Mr. and Mrs. Glen C. 
Moen of Montclair. Visitors were Mrs. 
Willie Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. Alex F. Rehn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clinton R. Fry and Goldie 
Bradshaw. 

Birthdays in the month were celebrated 
with a beautiful cake with lighted can¬ 
dles—by Alice Ellis, Arthur L. Krieger, 
Charles C. Williams and Lucille and Toivo 
Lindholm. 

Alice Ellis was honored with the dedi¬ 
cation of the club album containing his¬ 
tory of the club and colored photos of 
groups of the senior members, etc. 

Genie Guire in the drawing won a 
speckled “woodcock” carved and painted 
by Tom Wood. 

David 0. Watson of Winneconne, Wise., 
and his sister, Angela Watson, formerly 
counselor at the Berkeley School, paid an 
overnight visit at the Toivo Lindholms on 
August 17 after attending the RID con¬ 
vention at Long Beach. David says his 
revised language of signs book will be 
out soon. Angela has a one-year position 
as a counselor at the Governor Baxter 
State School for the Deaf in Maine before 
her retirement. 





PILGRIM TOWER 

1207 South Vermont Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90006 

HI-RISE APARTMENT 

For the Deaf and Elderly 
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$77.50 to $121.50 per month 

Write for brochure and application. 

Convenient Downtown Location. 
Public Transportation Close By. 


Pilgrim Senior Citizens Housing Development Corporation 
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Rev. Louis Foxwell, Son of Deaf Parents . . . 


A Unique Kind Of Church: And Its Pastor 


By FRANCES HILTNER 



ssrg, 


In Baltimore, Maryland, one man is now 
serving a church community “where the 
deaf, too, can hear.” Rev. Louis Fox- 
well, pastor of Christ United Methodist 
Church for the Deaf, is working to meet 
the special needs of deaf people. 

There are many people in today’s mod¬ 
ern, 20th Century world who scoff at and 
ignore religion, but religion, too, often 
has ignored and forgotten about certain 
people. One writer suggests, “Religion 
that claims to be interested in the bond 
that exists between man and his Maker 
should be interested in all men, and espe¬ 
cially in those who deviate from what so¬ 
ciety calls normal or typical.” Unfor¬ 
tunately, deaf people have been over¬ 
looked by churches for many years. 

Deaf people experience a certain isola¬ 
tion in the outside world because they 
have special needs involving simple com¬ 
munication. Comparatively few ministers 
are serving the deaf full-time in the 
United States and Rev. Foxwell realizes 
the injustice of expecting deaf people to 
understand and enjoy church services in 
the same way that hearing people do. The 
indifference or lack of understanding of 
churches was pointed out to Foxwell by 
one young man who visited his church and 
expressed a desire to join. The boy’s first 
question was, “How much are initiation 
fees and dues?” Because of a lack of 
training and experience, church was only 
a club to this boy. 

Rev. Foxwell believes that the deaf 
must be allowed to stand on their own. 
This belief finds realization in the fact 
that his church is the only Methodist 
church owned and self-supported by the 
deaf members themselves. In all his 

This article is a condensation of a research paper 
done at Western Maryland College. 
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work, Foxwell seeks to reassure deaf peo¬ 
ple that their church is the one definite 
place they can go not only to learn about 
God but to be accepted for what they 
are as individuals. 

Foxwell’s background prepared him for 
his unique work. Born in 1916, he grew 
up in a family with two deaf parents, one 
deaf sister and one hearing brother. At 
fifteen, he became the first hearing mem¬ 
ber of Christ United Methodist Church for 
the Deaf, which he attended with his par¬ 
ents. His ambition in life was to play 
professional baseball, but the years led 
him along a very different path. At his 
death, Daniel Moylan—the founder and 
first pastor of Christ United Methodist 
Church for the Deaf—said to Foxwell, 
“Louis, you will be a preacher to the 
deaf someday.” Moylan died three hours 
after saying this, according to Foxwell. 

Six months later, Foxwell entered the 
Wesley Seminary, then located on the cam¬ 
pus at Western Maryland College in West¬ 
minster. Since 1943, he has been working 
as a full-time minister to the deaf. Sur¬ 
prisingly, out of the 26 hearing children 
of deaf parents that he grew up with at 
Christ United Methodist Church, he is the 
only one who works in the field of deaf¬ 
ness. 

Having grown up with deaf parents, 
Foxwell knows what the deaf world is 
like; and he accepts the limitations deaf 
people have, such as those surrounding 
communication. However, he refuses to 
allow deaf people to be handicapped or 
backward when they are not. Masashi 
Yabuta, a 49-year-old Japanese man, is 
one example of the extent of Foxwell’s 
help for the deaf. Masashi came to the 
United States in 1961. Because manual 
communication is considered shameful in 
Japan, he never learned signs nor did he 


understand any English. Undaunted, Fox¬ 
well took a language of signs manual to 
an interpreter who translated all the 
English words in the manual into Japa¬ 
nese. From these translated words Fox¬ 
well taught Masashi the language of signs 
and enabled him to communicate even 
better in this country than he had been 
able to at home in Japan. 

A parishioner once commented that 
Foxwell possesses a “drawing” power and 
an “innate feeling” for making the church 
the center of activities. For the last 30 
years, Foxwell has made use of this 
power as the second full-time pastor of 
Christ United Methodist Church. His 
church has been located at 2401 Loch 
Raven Road in Baltimore for 14 years. 
The congregation consists of 137 members, 
eight of whom are hearing people. Serv¬ 
ices follow the general except for one 
regular Methodist service except for one 
important addition. Total communication 
—which includes the use of the language 
of signs and oral speech—is used in all 
prayers and sermons so that the deaf 
people may understand the service as 
well as the hearing. 

Because of his close association with the 
people of his church, Foxwell knows their 
personalities and capabilities. The people 
respond to Foxwell’s trust in them in 
many ways. They clean and repair the 
church themselves. Many of them par¬ 
ticipate in a choir which sings hymns at 
the services by signing the words of the 
hymn to the rhythm of taped music played 
for congregation members who can hear. 
Some of the people even surpass Fox¬ 
well’s expectations, he says. One young 
deaf girl at the church was left alone 
when her father died and her mother 
committed suicide soon after. Foxwell 
worked with this girl to bring her through 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER—Miss Barbara Gross, 
a young member of Christ United Methodist Church 
for the Deaf and herself hard of hearing and afflicted 
with cerebral palsy, teaches a Sunday school class 
each week. 

her loneliness and depression, and one 
day she asked him if God could under¬ 
stand the language of signs. Her reason 
for asking, according to Foxwell, was 
simple—she desperately wanted to talk 
to God and be understood. After losing 
her parents, she needed to grow close to 
someone. With Foxwell’s help, she turned 
to God. 

Rev. Foxwell indicates he has not al¬ 
ways met with total success at his work. 
Although many deaf parents bring their 
hearing children to his church, there are 
still no young deaf children of hearing 
parents there. He thinks the reason for 
this may be a feeling of bitterness toward 
God in the hearing parents. Foxwell says 
they tend to overprotect their child and to 
reject the need he may have for this 
church for the deaf. 

Rev. Foxwell apparently is not only pas¬ 
tor to his people but also friend and coun¬ 
selor. He helps members of the church 
find jobs and is often their main link to 
the hearing world. A visitor to the church 
gets a feeling of family. The people seem 
to trust and respect each other, to share 
problems and joys. Each Sunday the 
members meet socially following the 
service. On March 25, they gave Rev. 
and Mrs. Foxwell a surprise anniversary 
party. Their excitement, which often 
caused them almost to slip and reveal 
the plans to Rev. Foxwell, resembled the 
excitement of children secretly planning 
a big surprise for their parents. To Rev. 
Foxwell, the party represented feelings of 
sincerity and love from his people which 
he will always cherish. 

Christ United Methodist Church for the 
Deaf symbolizes the achievements of one 
man to help a group in need. Not all 
deaf people can meet and know Rev. Fox¬ 
well, however. Another minister has ex¬ 
pressed the hope that “more churches will 
begin to follow this example and serve 
the deaf population more fully by com¬ 
mitting themselves to this work, by pro¬ 
viding training programs to educate more 
ministers for the deaf ...” 

A young member of the church summed 
up Foxwell’s relationship to the deaf com¬ 
munity: “Words just can’t say every¬ 
thing about Reverend Foxwell—it’s some¬ 
thing you feel.” 



As everyone knows, children often learn 
a great deal more outside of school than 
in the classroom. Children with normal 
hearing, for example, learn all the basics 
of language before they ever set foot in¬ 
side the school. The school, as you might 
say, puts on the finishing touches. 

With the deaf child, on the other hand, 
most of this basic learning does not begin 
until formal instruction is started. Con¬ 
sequently he is miles behind in the edu¬ 
cational race. In all too many instances 
he is never able to catch up. 

At the Tennessee School for the Deaf 
where we recently visited, an attempt is 
being made to help overcome this lag 
through the use of captioned television. 
The school, of course, cannot recapture 
the time that has already been lost be¬ 
fore the child enters school. Under exist¬ 
ing conditions that is water over the dam. 
But in a residential school it is possible 
to make better use of out-of-school-time; 
that is, deaf children can learn more in 
their free time. This is where captioned 
television comes in. 

Station WTSD is the very own television 
facility of the Knoxville school. There 
they have bypassed the elaborate and 
expensive TV captioning systems used in 
commercial broadcasting. WTSD places 
captions on a roll of paper much like 
that on an adding machine. Scanning this, 
a small television camera picks up the 
caption and feeds it into the television 
system. As the television picture runs, 
the captions advance and are inserted on 
the visual presentation, telling in simple 
English what is happening. 

These programs go by cable to the 
dormitories. In this way exposure to Eng¬ 
lish is enlarged. Presumably, children 
will not be forced to watch, but those who 
do will have a much more meaningful 
experience than they ever could from con¬ 
ventional television. 

WTSD will program these out-of-school 
presentations not only from existing tapes 
and films but with tapes that they now 
produce in their own studio. With wise 
and imaginative management this pro¬ 
cedure should help, not only in making 
an educational contribution but in helping 
to reduce the tedium of dormitory life. 

To even the casual visitor at Knoxville, 
the importance placed on educational tech¬ 
nology is immediately apparent. A wealth 
of television monitors in classrooms and 
assembly, screens, projectors and all the 
other equipment for improving communi¬ 
cation were in place and ready to go 
as school was about to open. 

Tennessee has never been one of the 
“rich” schools, but it is easy to see that 
they are making the most of their oppor¬ 


tunities. They are making every effort 
to provide a learning environment where 
deaf children can make the best use of 
their most important learning resource— 
their eyes. 

Incidentally, the TSD football squad was 
on hand for preseason practice. We saw 
them in the dining hall. If size, spirit and 
ability to put away food are reliable indi¬ 
cators of football success, write down the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf as a major 
contender for national football honors in 
1972. 

* * * 

Moving on to the Indiana School at In¬ 
dianapolis, we arrived just in time to see 
the film distribution center being loaded 
onto moving vans for a trip to new down¬ 
town quarters. Truck after truck was 
packed with films, supplies and equip¬ 
ment which make that operation tick. 

Memories came flooding back of how 
that center was set up some 10 years 
ago in what was little more than a cubby 
hole. For the films then available it was 
room enough. Soon a move was made to 
new space in the vocational building near¬ 
by. After a time, this became too small. 
Large rooms in the basement of the boys 
dormitory were taken over with additional 
storage in other scattered spots. Then 
with the consolidation move even more 
floor space had to be found. 

Time did not permit a visit to the 
new downtown quarters except to drive 
by and observe that the location is in the 
old Real Silk Hosiery Mills, now driven 
out of business we suppose with the take¬ 
over of nylon. This former factory is a 
six- or seven-story building occupied by a 
variety of businesses, a post office branch, 
cafeteria and what have you. Will Cap¬ 
tioned Film distribution eventually take 
over most of the building? With a popu¬ 
lation of possibly 8.5 million people hav¬ 
ing serious hearing impairment, such 
growth is not beyond imagination. On the 
other hand, just as Real Silk faded away, 
captioned films might be made obsolete 
by new advances in technology. Who can 
say? 

* * * 

Recently, taking an evening ramble 
down a main street in a major city we 
passed a long line of people (young for 
the most part) lined up to get into a 
movie. Coming to the head of the line 
we discovered that the attraction was a 
wench named Welch in something or 
other or maybe little or nothing. 

A block farther down we turned in to 
see a new picture, “The Candidate.” No 
line in the street and maybe 50 people 
waiting in the lobby for seating when the 
second showing started. It was an enter¬ 
taining picture and adult in the decent 
sense of the word, not the skinflick which 
the term usually indicates these days. We 
hope it may become available for cap¬ 
tioning at some future time. 

But even in an election year, politics 
cannot compete with sex. If the Welch 
number ever comes up for consideration, 
which it probably won’t, it may not even 
require captioning. As the old-time medi¬ 
cine advertisement used to say, “Every 
picture tells a story.” 
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A Report Of An Important Event In Lionism For The Deaf 

By ALFRED CRANWILL 

(Formerly a member of Alexandria (Potomac) Lions Club—now transferred— 
and Assistant Director of COSD—now retired) 


The good news of Lions International 
adopting the new dimension of service, 
namely “Conservation of Hearing and 
Work For the Deaf” should be welcome 
news and appreciated by the entire deaf 
community, their friends and associates. 
This development was by no means handed 
to us upon a silver platter. It required 
the dedicated efforts of several persons for 
the past few years, most of whom shall 
remain nameless. The step by step efforts 
that led to this great accomplishment 
should be on record and understood by 
us all. 

The starting point was the formation in 
1967 of the Alexandria ((Potomac) Lions 
Club of Virginia, District 24-A. This is 
the world’s first service club of any kind 
made up mostly of deaf members. These 
members were from the various parts of 
the Washington metropolitan area and 
their original desire was to have a Lions 
Club made up of both deaf and hearing 
members. It is still their goal and the 
coming year of 1972-73 may see it ac¬ 
complished. 

One of its newly elected hearing mem¬ 
bers brought up for discussion what 
seemed to be a missing factor of services 
for the deaf by Lions International’s dedi¬ 
cation of Services for the Blind in the 
name of Helen Keller. As we all know 
(but most people do not or they forget) 
Helen Keller was both deaf and blind and 
she regarded her deafness as the more 
severe handicap. Why was there no equal 
concern about deafness? Therefore, Alex¬ 
andria (Potomac) Lions Club passed a 
resolution to create a Lions Helen Keller 
Memorial Fund for the Deaf which was 
immediately accepted by the District Cabi¬ 
net in 1969. It was soon, thereafter, in¬ 
corporated. 

Meetings with district and state leaders 
of Lions Clubs were held by Mervin D. 
Garretson in the earlier days and followed 
up by Edward C. Carney, both of whom 
were charter members of their club. 
Many of the club members, both hearing 
and deaf, visited other Lions Clubs and 
put on programs of information about 
deafness. All of this activity soon got the 
attention of a board member of the Lions 
International Foundation who attempted 
to have Mr. Garretson meet with his 
board at the Atlantic City International 


VAGABOND DEAF OLYMPIC TOUR 
1973 EUROPE 

28 days, 95% of all expenses, three meals a day, 
twin-bedded, bath rooms, planes, hotels, tips, 
night clubs, cocktail parties, insurance, inter¬ 
preter, guide, etc. TOTAL COST $1,199.99. 
Write DADavidowitz, 99 E. Allison Ave., Nanuet, 
N. Y. 10954. 


Convention in 1970. This meeting was lost 
in the shuffle of time scheduling but this 
Foundation board member, William B. 
Hix, was elected an International Direc¬ 
tor. It was due to this man’s interest and 
dedication to the support of the deaf that 
we are now included in the Lions Inter¬ 
national Foundation, Inc., as one of six 
categories for bequests and donations. 
This action took place during the Las 
Vegas International Convention board 
meeting in 1971. 

This Lions Club of mostly deaf mem¬ 
bers also cosponsored the world’s first Leo 
Club of deaf youths at Model Secondary 
School for the Deaf with the Benning Lions 
Club of District 22-C. Lion Edward C. 
Carney was also selected as the first deaf 
person to serve on the cabinet of a Dis¬ 
trict Governor. 

Prior to the Las Vegas Foundation de¬ 
velopment, the International Board invited 
Mr. Carney to appear in Chicago before 
their Major Activities Committee on the 
question of adding Services for the Deaf. 
The committee supported the project but 
it was tabled due to a Long Range Study 
Committee report for reorganization. 
Again, in 1971, in Lake Placid, Mr. Carney 
was requested to meet with this commit¬ 
tee which resulted in a unanimous support 
by the board to include the deaf as one 
of the major activities—“Conservation of 
Hearing and Work for the Deaf.” 

In 1972, the Alexandria (Potomac) Lions 
Club then succeeded in getting an audience 
with International President Robert D. 
Uplinger at a special luncheon during 
which only four of its deaf members spoke 
briefly on various aspects of the prob¬ 
lems of deafness. The International presi¬ 
dent was overwhelmed with enthusiasm 
and promised to expedite the necessary 
steps to have the newly approved dimen¬ 
sion of service for the deaf implemented 
as soon as possible. 

A staff officer was dispatched to the 
Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf 
office in a matter of days. This finally 
resulted in a program of scheduling Mr. 
Carney and his interpreter, Dr. Norman 
Tully, to appear before about a dozen 
group sessions of the newly elected Dis¬ 
trict Governors at the recent Mexico City 
International Convention. These men were 
also called upon to spend another half day 
or so in a seminar for other Lions dele¬ 
gates who were interested in knowing 
more about how their clubs could serve 
the deaf. 

Needless to say, these efforts of Carney 
and Tully will go a long way toward 
stimulating the 23,000 Lions Clubs into 
action along with the prepared material 
they have in each President’s Manual 


which was prepared with the help of the 
COSD. 

But we still need the help of every 
deaf or hearing person engaged in or 
knowledgeable about our field. We need 
you to offer your services to these club 
chairmen of “Conservation of Hearing and 
Work for the Deaf” committees. There 
may be acceptable local projects to be 
considered but your greatest contribution 
will be to get deaf and hearing speakers 
for programs for these Lions Clubs. There 
are over 40 state schools for the deaf 
with one or more Lions Clubs within your 
area. Here is your chance not only to 
be helpful to them but also to help make 
the deaf more visible. You might have 
a local group, such as ours, of deaf and 
hearing men to organize another Lions 
Club or to affiliate with the local club. 
Each state school could and should have 
a Leo Club according to the national di¬ 
rector of the Junior National Association 
of the Deaf, Lion Frank Turk. 

All Lions Clubs engage in fund-raising 
activities for the purpose of making con¬ 
tributions to many local, state and national 
causes. The Lions Helen Keller Memorial 
Fund for the Deaf, Inc., is the best imple¬ 
mentation for most clubs to fulfill their 
project for the deaf. This money is under 
the complete control of a board of trus¬ 
tees of Lions. These trustees in turn will 
be guided in the priority of needed projects 
as determined by the board of the twenty 
of more member organizations of the 
Council. The fact that the Council exists 
has been a great factor toward getting the 
confidence and attention as well as the 
final support of Lions for this support for 
the deaf. This fact impressed the Lions 
International Board that the deaf were 
organized to the point where the clubs and 
their board would have no problem of ac¬ 
complishing this desired service. The 
same cannot be said of any of the other 
groups who are clamoring for financial 
assistance. 

By your assistance in helping the idea 
of the Lions Helen Keller Memorial Fund 
for the Deaf, Inc., to grow, the day will 
not be far distant when your own group’s 
special needs can be considered by the 
Council and the Fund’s trustees for assist¬ 
ance. 

Please help us to take full advantage 
of this “once in a lifetime” opportunity 
to broaden the base of support and bet¬ 
ter understanding of the deaf. If you are 
interested and have opportunities to serve, 
please keep Mr. Edward C. Carney, Ex¬ 
ecutive Director, Council of Organizations 
Serving the Deaf, informed of your ac¬ 
tivities. The Council is now located at 
a new address: Wilde Lake Village Green, 
Columbia, Md. 21044. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

814 Thayer Avenue Silver Spring, Md. 20910 

Phone 301-587-1788 

WHAT 
IS 

NAD? 

An association founded in 1880 by the deaf with the sole purpose of serving the deaf and meet¬ 
ing their unique needs in legislation, education, insurance, communication, rehabilitation, health, 
employment, research and taxes. NAD serves as a clearing house disseminating information re¬ 
lating to the deaf. 




THE HAD IS YOU 


MEMBERSHIP IS $10.00 including a full-subscription to THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Quantity 

Materials 

Price 

Total 


“A Basic Course in Manual Communication” 

@$4.50 



“They Grow in Silence” by Mindel & Vernon 

@$6.95 



“Ameslan” by Louie J. Fant, Jr. 

@$4.50 



“A Dictionary of Idioms for the Deaf” 

@$4.00 



“Say It With Hands” by Louie J. Fant, Jr. 

@$3.50 



“Signing Exact English” by G. Gustavsen 

@$6.00 



“The Study of Sign Language” by W. Stokoe 

@$3.50 



TOTAL ORDER 


Prepayment is required on all orders. Allow three weeks for delivery. All orders are sent post¬ 
age paid. Special delivery or air mail is additional. This order form and your check must accom¬ 
pany your order. The NAD publication list will be included with your order. Make checks pay¬ 
able to National Association of the Deaf. 


SEND ORDER TO: 









Ripley’s “Believe It Or Not” had the 
following: 

(Drawing) The woman who heard 
through her mouth! Madame Isabelle 

Oreille (1854-1899), a noted pianist of 

Paris, France, was born without ears— 
but could hear by opening her mouth! She 
married a man named Oreille—the French 
word for ear. 

❖ * # 

Alvin Klugman, Los Angeles, sent a clip¬ 
ping taken from the L.A. Times: 

Five members of the Democratic con¬ 
vention staff, seeking a quiet place to 

sit and talk, had trouble finding a hotel 
that wasn’t noisy. “I guess there is no 
such place during convention week in 
Miami Beach,” one said. “We went to 
five or six different places and each one 
was louder in volume than the one be¬ 
fore it.” 

Finally, after driving about six miles 
outside the city of Miami, they spotted 
still another hotel. “The lobby was full 
of people and we almost didn’t go in. 
Then suddenly we realized nobody was 
saying anything,” he said. “It was com- 
pletly quiet in there.” 

Checking further, they found that there 
was, indeed, a convention going on in¬ 
side. “It was a gathering of a deaf mute 
association,” he said, “and all their busi¬ 
ness was being transacted in sign lan¬ 
guage.” The five Democratic convention 
staffers went in and held their meeting. 

* * * 

Mrs. Lily Hogle, St. Augustine, Fla., told 
this one: 

Some deaf ladies were out for a stroll 
in a town in Virginia. They were con¬ 
versing in signs. One of them chanced to 
notice a man in uniform staring at her. 
She remarked to the other ladies, “Look 
at that man staring at us.” 

Later at the home of a friend, the same 
man was introduced to the lady as a son 
of deaf parents. 

Love took root, romance bloomed and 
soon the lady became Mrs. Guy Liggan. 

* * * 

A grandson recognizes his grandfather’s 
gift for humor as attested by Milan Mon¬ 
toya, 12-year-old, who typewrote us the 
following: 

My grandfather, Virgil Owen, who is 
well-known for his brain teasers, once 
told me this. When the dog racing was 
legal in South San Francisco, my grand¬ 
father told some of his friends that every 
time he went to the dog races he always 
won. His friends said it was impossible 
to win EVERY time, so they asked him 
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how he won every time. He said, “Oh, 
it’s really easy. All you have to do is 
simply bet on the rabbit!” 

* * * 

Ed Corcoran, San Bernardino, Calif., 
tells this one: 

A man asks time of day of a deaf man. 
The deaf man indicates he has no watch. 
The hearie persists. Says he can hear 
the deaf man’s Ingersol ticking. Deafie 
produces the watch and tells the time of 
day. 

* * * 

Jackie Kannon, in “My Favorite Jokes” 
in The Parade, tells this one: 

My definition of a loser is a Hindu snake 
charmer with a deaf cobra. 

H* 

In the Riverside Daily Enterprise, in 
an editorial under the heading, “Pray 
silence for ousted Soviets,” the last para¬ 
graph read: 

If silence makes the Soviet withdrawal 
from the Middle East easier, then the 
White House should become a den of 
mutes where this subject is concerned. 

* * * 

This came from the pen of, pardon me, 
the typewriter of Gene Guire, Riverside, 
Calif.: 

Jessie Birck of Hemet, Calif., had the 
misfortune to fall while pruning a mul¬ 
berry tree in her backyard and shatter a 
bone in her left leg. After Jessie’s 
surgery, Anne Nelson and Gene Guire of 
Riverside paid her a visit at the hospital 
and found her to be her usual cheerful 
self though quite uncomfortable, to put 
it mildly, leg in a cast, sore hip from 
which a bone had been taken to build up 
the leg bone. But a ribbon in her hair 
and a grin! She complained her right 
arm hurt her. No wonder after having it 
“wired for food” for several days. So 
while the girls were there, a R.N. came 
in to check and remove the needle. Jessie, 
who can hear quite well, was talking with 
the nurse, and Gene and Anne talking to 
each other, and all of a sudden Jessie 
burst into laughter. The two girls stared 
at her expectantly, nurse laughing too. 
Finally Jessie explained, seems as how 
there had been a notation on her chart, 
and the nurse told her about it and said 
she now understood it better—notation, 
“Patient has tremors in left arm.” After 
all she had to talk with it, since the right 
was immobilized. So we’ve a n$w word 
for it, folks. “Tremoration” instead of 
“sign language conversation”! 

# * Sfc 

Once in a while we run into signs that 


catch our eye, such as near San Jacinto, 
Calif., where we read “artistic ...” or 
“colorful signs.” We look again, and find 
they refer to large painted advertisement 
signs, not to our beloved hand signs. 

Recently the Riverside (Calif.) Daily 
Enterprise gave space to “Sign Lan¬ 
guage,” that amused us, and we think 
you’d enjoy it, too, minus the pictures. 
This piece was illustrated, too, in five 
instances: 

One showed two conflicting road signs, 
one giving auto speed limit at 35 miles an 
hour and one 25 miles because of a school 
you’re passing. 

One sign board was blank except for 
a line at the top which read “3.2 miles 
to.” Where to? Did not say. 

Another: “Heap and Heap Van and 
Storage Co.” in San Bernardino, with pic¬ 
ture showing a heap of junk under the 
big sign. 

Another sign pointed to Emergency to 
Loma Linda Mortuary. 

Last, Justice Court going to the clean¬ 
ers, showing a lady’s dress being carried 
either to court or to dry cleaner’s. 

These are a sign language of a different 
variety to you. 

Of course, there may not be that great 
a discrepancy in these localities, only the 
news photographers may have worked up 
angles to entertain newspaper readers. 

* * * 

Evan Ellis, Riverside, says total com¬ 
munication is, to him, total confusion. 

* * * 

The rest from the collection of Harry 
Belsky, Jackson Heights, N.Y.: 

To test the hearing of applicants for 
the Navy, examining physicians step into 
an adjoining room and press a clicker 
a number of times. The man being tested 
must call out the number of clicks. 

A hard of hearing young man, deter¬ 
mined to become a gob, resolved to guess 
at the number of clicks to see if he could 
outguess the doctors. He sat in a chair 
and watched the doctor go into the other 
room. In a few seconds he called out, 
“Three.” Another few seconds and he 
said, “Five.” He gave the number “Four” 
as his third and final guess. The doctor 
came back into the room and said, “Nice 
try, son. But I didn’t press the clicker 
at all.”—The Joke Tellers Joke Book, 
Frederick Meir 

$ Hi ^ 

DEAF BUT NOT DUMB 

Every box office treasurer is told of 
defective vision and hearing so often that 
he thinks an eye and ear hospital should 
adjoin every theater. 

One prospective patron mumbled some¬ 
thing about “Can’t see very well and a 
little deaf,” to a New York box office 
man. At the moment the treasurer was 
toying with a bank pin which he acci¬ 
dentally flipped out of his hand to the 
public side of the window. The visitor, a 
courteous middle-aged woman, immediate- 
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ly stooped with alacrity, picked up the pin 
and restored it to the window. 

The treasurer could not resist a smile 
at the thought of the alleged defective 
vision. The woman woke up also, “I’m 
taking my grandmother,” she said. It’s 
she who can’t see very well and it’s my 
hearing that’s bad.” 

The alibi was good for two “down 
front.”—The Funny Side Out, Nellie Revell 

* * * 

THE DRUGGIST’S PROFIT 

“Here, son, fill this prescription,” said 
a deaf man as he walked up to the counter 
in a drug store on the principal street in 
town. 

“All right, sir,” replied the obliging 
clerk. Prescription filled, the clerk made 
a neat parcel of it, and handing it to the 
customer, said, “Seventy - five cents, 
please.” 

“How’s that?” asked the deaf man. 

“Seventy-five cents,” politely responded 
the clerk. Thrusting his right hand down 
into his trousers pocket, he drew forth 
a nickel and passed it to the clerk. 

“I said seventy-five cents,” remarked 
the clerk. 

“Well, didn’t I give it to you?” inno¬ 
cently responded the customer. 

“This is not enough; your bill is 75c,” 
was the clerk’s answer. 

“Did I give you more than five cents?” 
queried the aged man. 

“No, you did not; I want seventy-five 
cents,” was the clerk’s reply. 

“There’s your five cents. What’s the 
matter with you?” indignantly answered 
the customer. 

“Oh, go to the dickens! I made two 
cents on you anyway!” angrily retorted 
the drug clerk.—After Dinner Stories, E. C. 
Lewis 

STILL HAD HIS VOICE 

A spectator who had been yelling for 
his home team suddenly said, “I’ve lost 
my voice.” 

“Don’t worry,” he was told by the man 
next to him, “You’ll find it in my left 
ear.”—The Parson’s Joke Book, Rev. E. 
V. Goad 

* * * 

A door-to-door salesman who always 
has trouble with chatty women got hold 
of an old broken hearing aid which he 
wears when calling on prospective cus¬ 
tomers. If the lady of the house is a 
gabby kind who wants to talk, something 
always happens to the thing and he can¬ 
not hear a word. Out comes a pencil 
and pad and the lady is asked to write 
down what she is saying. Surprising how 
little a woman has to say when she has 
to write it down.—Speakers’ Encyclopedia 
of Humor, Brande 

* * ❖ 

Did you hear about the agent who 
watched a pantomime artist and said, 
“If that guy could talk, he’d be sensa¬ 
tional”?—The funniest Jokes and How to 
Tell Them, Mark Wachs 
* * * 

Did you hear about the deaf boy who 
said so many dirty words that his mother 
had to wash his hands?—Ibid 


“See that man over there? He is an 
etiquette teacher in a school for the deaf.” 

“What are his duties?” 

“He teaches the pupils not to talk with 
their hands full.”—This Is Good, G. A. 
Posner 

* * # 

SHE WASN’T DEAF AT LEAST 

Traffic cop: “Listen, lady, didn’t you 
hear my whistle?” 

Young thing: “Yes, but you’re wasting 
your time. I’m engaged.”—The Parson’s 
Joke Book, Rev. E. V. Goad 

* * * 

DU TELL 

To see how little the old New England 
grandmother thinks when you are read¬ 
ing to her, I read the following account 


to an old New Bedford woman from the 
Boston Herald. Holding the newspaper 
bottom side up I commenced: “Last night, 
yesterday morning about one o’clock in 
the afternoon, before breakfast, a hungry 
boy, about forty years old, bought a big 
custard for a levy, and threw it through a 
brick wall nine feet thick, and jumping 
over it, broke his right ankle off above 
his left knee, and fell into a dry mill 
pond and was drowned. About forty years 
after that, on the same day, an old cat 
had nine turkey gobblers; a high wind 
blew Yankee Doodle on a frying pan and 
killed a sow and dead pigs at Boston, 
where a deaf and dumb man was talking 
to his Aunt Peter.” 

Whereupon the old lady, taking a long 
breath, exclaimed, “Do tell!”—Wit and 
Humor of the Age, Meville D. Landon 


' .. 
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FLASH!! 

(This is being written on the plane on the way home from 
a successful CAD Convention.) 

On September 30, 1972, the Connecticut Association of the 
Deaf (CAD) unanimously voted to become a Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber of the NAD. They also increased their dues five-fold; 
changed their convention dates from even to odd years (the 
NAD conventions are held during even numbered years); and 
agreed to funnel their energies into furthering the NEW, vig¬ 
orous, cooperative and state-oriented NAD! Welcome, Connecti¬ 
cut! 

Incidentally, Connecticut is the first and only New England 
state association of the deaf to become a Cooperating Member 
of the National Association of the Deaf, and they went ALL 
the way! 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to do all the things I 
want to do as president and still keep up with my job, family 
and studies. (Sssh! Don’t tell anyone but the real problem as 
I see it is that the deaf as a whole are about two or three 
hundred years behind in education, rights, employment, recog¬ 
nition, image, etc., and I only have two years to catch up. 
WHEW!) 

Right now, one thing uppermost in my mind is the organi¬ 
zation and involvement of states through regional committees 
(NAD Board Members, state presidents and state representa¬ 
tives). These people can be most effective in helping the NAD 
close the communication gap between the states, hearing par¬ 
ents of deaf children and the NAD—as well as to provide con¬ 
venient, dependable and necessary brain and muscle power all 
across the nation for perpetuating “Operation Snowball.” 

* One of the most needed services the NAD could provide 
the state associations and their members would be to help 
them all become more aware of their inherent influence and 
power and to further help them learn how to utilize this buried 
but smoulderingly potent asset. 

There is nothing new in this philosophy. It’s just the old 
adage, “Give a hungry man a fish and he will be back to¬ 
morrow for another one. But teach him how to fish and he 
will eat to the end of his days.” 

I am confident that deaf people would “walk with pride” 
once they learned that they CAN stand on their own collective 
feet and demand what is rightfully (and long overdue) theirs 
... in an effective, dignified, positive way. Even the best of 
men must learn how to recognize what they really have, then 
how to pool those resources and use their skills to the maximum. 

In other words, until the deaf learn to speak up confidently 
and out for themselves, individually and as a united group, the 
hearing world will continue to do it for us. And as well-in¬ 
tentioned as they are, they are NOT always accurate! 

The National Leadership Training Workshop which was 
coordinated by Robert G. Sanderson of Utah about three years 
ago is an example of what I am talking about. Although more 
of those training opportunities are badly needed at the state 
level, the cost of holding them in each state would be prohibi¬ 
tive. Then, too, it has been found that most deaf people simply 
cannot afford to take two or three days off work to attend, 
especially when they can’t understand or be certain how they, 
personally, would benefit from the “sacrifice.” Neither can 


the government reimburse them for lost wages . . . only for 
their expenses. 

An alternate plan might be to hold another national work¬ 
shop, again inviting two or more, known and capable leaders 
from each state as participants. These people would become 
individually and personally involved in large and small dis¬ 
cussion and work groups on educational, public relations, inter¬ 
relations, legislative, and other pertinent subject areas during 
a three- or four-day workshop. At the end of this time, the 
most active and promising ones could be invited to participate 
in an additional intensive training session of perhaps two weeks. 
(Might be well worth taking your vacation for, huh?) During 
both periods, films, filmstrips, slides and other audiovisual ma¬ 
terials could also be developed for use at later state level 
workshops. 

Once plans were well-formulated, grant (money) requests 
written and documented, and all preparations completed, solid 
support in the form of letters, phone calls, telegrams and per¬ 
sonal contacts would be needed from the states in order to 
show the government that we are deadly serious in this busi¬ 
ness of self-improvement! This in itself would provide practice 
at the state level in good, effective organization. 

With the groundwork under control and funds available, 
the NAD would then begin contacting state associations for 
contracts” to co-sponsor such leadership training workshops 
before, during or after their own state conventions. When ac¬ 
cepted by a state, a committee of people from their own regions 
(who had undergone the two weeks’ training), under direction 
of a professional trained in coordinating such workshops, would 
then begin to plan, coordinate and attend such state level lead¬ 
ership and citizenship training opportunities. 

Basic objectives would be to help deaf people learn: 

1. To be more sensitive to the feelings, ambitions, hopes 
and fears of others: to realize that everyone, after all, has 
the same basic anxieties. 

2. How to join forces and work effectively with other people: 
hearing parents of deaf children, businessmen, legislators, edu¬ 
cators, politicians. 

3. That they can, and should, walk with their heads high 
as valuable members of society instead of with inferior feelings 
as unwilling but helpless victims of the society-imposed “can’t” 
syndrome with which they are plagued. 

4. How to demand . . . and compromise ... on issues which 
vitally concern them: education . . . legislation . . . employ¬ 
ment. 

Such state level workshops utilizing existing state organi¬ 
zations and their regular convention dates would, I hope, be¬ 
come an integral part of such state conventions once begun. 
Follow-up on a good program is often far more beneficial and 
profitable than the original one because people begin to get in¬ 
volved, realize its value and really learn once they understand 
what it is trying to do. There is also nothing like experience 
to improve good programs. 

A wild dream? I don’t think so! It’s time ALL deaf people 
start to THINK BIG, and to prepare themselves for even bigger 
things once we really begin to grow nationally. I have great 
faith in the uncanny abilities of deaf people, especially when 
they have the opportunity to develop their self-confidence and 
skills. 

We need your reaction to this idea. Is it feasible enough 
to pursue? Would your own state “buy” it? Would it help 
increase attendance and membership at your conventions, etc.? 
Do you really think such basic training in citizenship and lead¬ 
ership would catch on and pay off with grassroots deaf people? 

I think so! I have attended enough state conventions to be 
aware acutely of the vast majority of deaf people who are 
either too timid to stand up and speak out or don’t know how. 
Or don’t even bother to come to the conventions in the first 
place, thinking there’s nothing in it for them. It isn’t their 
fault. They haven’t had a chance to learn. I feel it is the 
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responsibility of the NAD to take the initiative in providing such 
learning opportunities to all these people in as painless a way 
as possible, pocketbookwise and otherwise. It just might have 
a “snowballing effect.” 

I promised to tell you more about the Youth and Parents 
Section this month but like I said in the beginning of this col¬ 
umn, the one thing uppermost in my mind right now is or¬ 
ganizing you people and showing you what can be done with 
such organization. You can readily see how young deaf adults 
and parents fit into the overall picture. 

Our team of top-level committee chairmen continues to grow. 

Although these men are tapped for a specific job, it must 
be remembered that this gets them involved with the NAD and 
provides us with a readymade “back-up staff” of powerful and 
influential advisors, supporters and friends who share our ob¬ 
jectives! I wish I had room to print some of the acceptance 
letters from the appointees, with their enthusiastic and im¬ 
pressive ideas being submitted for action in their own commit¬ 
tee. Very encouraging, indeed! 

Dr. McCay Vernon has accepted the chairmanship of the 
Distinguished Service Award Committee. Dr. Vernon, as you 
know, was the recipient of the DSA award last summer at 
Miami Beach. He is a well-known and influential champion 
of the deaf. It is a distinct honor to have a friend like him 
on the team! 



HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


There is a saying that it never rains but it pours and this 
is what has been happening in the Home Office this past month. 
We have been flooded with a series of rush tasks, things that 
must be done and done now. 

First of these was solving our parking lot problems. This 
is a problem we inherited on becoming property owners. Peo¬ 
ple using other people’s spaces, outsiders using our parking 
lot even when they had no business in Halex House. So we 
had to make and install reserved parking signs. We also re¬ 
arranged the parking lot to get a few extra slots to accommo¬ 
date our parking needs. 

Our second task was getting office space ready for the 
National Association of Hearing and Speech Agencies. NAHSA 
is to move in on October 1. This meant building additional 
walls, painting the entire 1,880 square feet of office space, mov¬ 
ing all of the supplies and books and other items that had been 
stored in this area. We also discovered that warehouse space 
was going for three dollars a square foot, far more than we 

were willing to pay. So we had to build more shelves to ac¬ 
commodate more of the stuff in the space we had reserved 

for books and other material. And because we have a lot of 

boxes of books and pamphlets and other supplies, we also 
added storage space in the men’s rooms on all three floors. 
Also both because we found our reception room was in the 
wrong place and because NAHSA wanted additional space, we 
had to move the reception room to the main office side of 
the top floor. This meant additional walls. It also meant that 
there would have to be more rearrangements. Bids for con¬ 
struction again turned out to be too expensive. Our regular 
contractor submitted a bid of $1,100 to build the reception 
room, a new office for our bookkeeping department and a new 
office for the publications division. Altogether we asked for 
about 50 feet of wall space and four doors. That meant the 
cost was more than $20 a foot. This was also too much. We 
got another bid for $800 and while this was still high it was 
more reasonable than $1,100. But the contractor never showed 
up to do the building. Finally in desperation we turned to our 
old reliables, Tom Cuscaden, Roger Scott, Frank Hutchinson 


and Jack Levesque, to get the job done. Also Howard Feltzin. 
These five men built the walls, doors and shelves both in the 
space we rented to NAHSA and in our own offices for less than 
it would have cost just to build the walls. While all this was 
going on, we also had to get our new book on Ameslan off the 
press. Again this took some doing but we got it in time for 
opening of colleges that were to use this in their courses. If 
that was not enough, then we also had to institute a new me¬ 
chanical way of catching up on our bookkeeping. To do this, 
and on the advice of our CPA, we installed cash registers. We 
have two on loan now because the one we need and will 
eventually use will not be ready for about a year. However, 
soon people will be getting cash register tapes as receipts. 
This will do two things. First, it will eliminate the need for 
another employe in the bookkeeping department. Second, it will 
save a lot of money by cutting down on the use of the special 
receipts we^now use. Altogether it will save us about $7,000 
a year. 

In other areas, we instituted a “self-evaluation” program 
to take a look at the way we do things and see if there is not 
a better way. This work is being done by Augustine Gentile, 
former director of the Office of Demographic Studies at Gal- 
laudet College. Mr. Gentile has been one of our consultants on 
the Census ever since it started and has more than 35 years 
experience in government work and should be a big help in 
getting the office staff to take a good look at the way we do 
things and see if there is not a better way to do it and to 
improve our services to our members. 

With the opening of colleges, Gary Roberts, the graduate 
student at the University of Maryland, returned to us and took 
up the program of finding out what and how we could help in 
getting housing for the aged or elderly deaf people in the United 
States. This project is not aimed at nursing homes. It is aimed 
at low cost apartments for retired deaf people. We do not 
know yet if this is possible to do, or if we can do it. But 
Roberts will have the task of finding out all about this and 
preparing a report that will be submitted to the NAD Execu¬ 
tive Board. Between times, we have had to get out a mass 
mailing to alert people to the fact that Nanette Fabray would 
be on Laugh-In on Monday, September 25, telling jokes, et cetera 
in the language of signs. We also had to ask the people who 
we contacted to write to their local television stations about 
the show because there was expected opposition as usual from 
oralists. Altogether we printed and mailed out 1,500 letters. 



SEATTLE WELCOME—NAD Executive Secretary Frederick C. Schreiber (left) 
was in Seattle/ Wash., the second week of August to discuss arrangements for 
the 1974 NAD Convention with the management of the Olympic Hotel. He is 
shown with Raymond H. Carter, president of Puget Sound Association of the 
Deaf, who has been designated local convention chairman. Mr. Carter is 
president of Seattle Division No. 44, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; 
president of the Seattle Camera Club; a recent past president of the Seattle 
Chapter of the Washington State Association of the Deaf; official voter's regis¬ 
trar for the deaf in King County, and a charter member of the Washington 
State Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. The picture was made when Mr. 
Schreiber paid a social call at the Puget Sound club house. 
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These letters went to state association officers, the NAD Ex¬ 
ecutive Board, the clubs that were affiliated with the NAD and 
the NAD Advancing Members. If you did not get a copy, it 
was because you did not belong to one of these groups. We 
did this in one day—eight hours—which is pretty fast, even 
for us. 

There were a few more tasks to be done also. One of them 
was to enter the 900 RID members who would be getting THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as part of their RID dues. With this entry 
the DA circulation goes over the 6,000 mark. So we are now 
more than halfway to our first goal of 10,000 subscribers. 

While all this was going on, the Executive Secretary was 
attending numerous meetings. Most of these were related to 
our grants. Our Communicative Skills Program grant has been 
renewed for five more years. The Census grant enters its 
final year but we have plans for new activity here. The RID 
grant is moving in a new direction. The World Congress pro¬ 
gram is picking up speed and soon there will be announcements 
of a poster contest and other activities for this program. We 
went to Seattle to make final arrangements with the Olympic 
Hotel for the 1974 Convention. This will be June 30-July 6, 1974. 
So make plans now to attend. From Seattle the Executive Sec¬ 
retary flew into Long Beach to the RID convention, especially 
to discuss the new RID plans. From Long Beach he went to 
Minnesota to speak at the Junior NAD Camp banquet. This 
was beautiful. It seems that if only more people could see 
what the camp is doing for our youngsters we would be filled 
to overflowing. The young people are poised, have know-how 
and initiative and while they are at camp they have a marvel¬ 
ous time. 

From camp, it was Iowa and the IAD Convention in Ames. 
Again, this was a real surprise. The Executive Secretary has 
been to many state conventions, but never to one that was so 
well-attended, where so much attention was paid to the busi¬ 
ness meetings, or things were so well-arranged. The IAD really 
did it and we hope that perhaps they will share the secret of 
their success with the rest of the country. 

Then it was to Puerto Rico and the National Rehabilitation 
Association convention. The Executive Secretary was on a 
panel on the deaf. This was followed by a meeting of the Exec¬ 
utive Committee on “Deafness in the 70’s” (still in Puerto Rico) 
and immediately following this he was in Montreal to represent 
the World Federation of the Deaf at the International Congress 
on Mental Retardation. Whew! 

NAD Home Office Story 

This month marks the 18th month since the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf took its great step forward. In May 1971, 
the NAD acquired its dream home. With this, the NAD also 
acquired a mortgage almost as large as the building itself. 
And how have we fared since then? The past 18 months tell 
the story. This story is a tribute to the deaf people of America 
and their friends. It is a story worth telling and repeating be¬ 
cause it shows clearly what people can and will do when they 
set their hearts and minds to the task. 

On May 27, 1971, the NAD put down a total of $140,000 as 
down payment and settlement on Halex House. This left a 
mortgage of $425,000 plus a second trust of $90,000. It also in¬ 
cluded a 'Third trust" in the amount of $51,000, the amount 
being lent by individuals whose faith in the deaf people of the 
United States was and is unbounded. 

At this time, Halex House was fully rented except for one 
suite of 1,040 square feet. Obviously, there was and is a great 
need for income to meet the mortgage, cover the costs of 
remodeling, moving and the increased staff that the move would 
require. So the NAD went to the people of the United States. 
We had a monthly mortgage payment of $4,200 plus utilities 
and maintenance. We were faced with additional expenses— 
$ 6,000 for carpeting, $ 8,000 for partitioning, $ 1,000 for moving. 
There were a host of other expenses as well. In theory at 
least this was a monumental task, and one that could not be 
achieved without the help and support of our members and 
friends. Obviously, the fact that this story is being written shows 
how nobly people responded. 


Opening For 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

National Association Of The Deaf 
JOB DESCRIPTION: 

The Assistant Executive Secretary of the NAD shall 
assume the responsibilities of the Executive Secretary when 
the Executive Secretary is away or incapacitated. 

He shall also have direct responsibility for coordinating 
efforts of the Home Office with respect to the state associa¬ 
tions. In this connection, he shall be responsible for main¬ 
taining up-to-date lists of officers and members of the 
associations, convention dates and locations and such other 
official business that may relate to the state associations. 

He shall work with the state associations to develop pro¬ 
grams and materials that will best assist the states in in¬ 
creasing membership and services to their members. 

He shall prepare or have prepared a Newsletter which 
shall keep the officers of the state associations informed of 
what is underway, projected, or anticipated with respect to 
the activities of both the NAD and their sister associations. 

He shall collect and disseminate to the states all laws 
and programs that may be of value to them and assist them 
in developing similar programs or new programs which 
may be needed in specific areas. 

He shall assist, or provide the needed personnel or 
other help in aiding state associations in securing or pro¬ 
moting such programs as they deem beneficial to their states. 

He shall be the chairman of all NAD Conventions, re¬ 
sponsible for all details of such conventions. 

In addition, he shall work with the Executive Secretary 
on such national programs so that he may function effec¬ 
tively in the absence of the Executive Secretary. 

He shall also maintain continuous contact with the mem¬ 
bership at large in order to insure that the programs de¬ 
veloped by the NAD are those which the members feel are 
needed or wanted, and shall endeavor to develop such pro¬ 
grams as the membership may indicate are needed if such 
are not currently available. 

He shall also be responsible for membership lists within 
the NAD, THE DEAF AMERICAN and the Junior NAD 
Camp program, supervise the development of the camp 
program, its budget, its personnel and operation. 

Knowledge of organizational operations, budgeting and 
program development are needed. Finally, he shall at the 
discretion of the Executive Secretary serve as chief liaison 
officer between the NAD and the membership at large (in¬ 
cluding the state associations) and act as NAD spokesman 
on these occasions. 


The first step was to seek contributions. This of course was 
the major benefit because contributions do not have to be re¬ 
paid and go a long way toward meeting the expenses of the 
building. To date, 358 persons have contributed $30,500, a 
substantial sum; however, there is still much to be done here. 
It is the privilege of every deaf person, every deaf organiza¬ 
tion to have a part in securing Halex House. Perhaps some 
day this will be true. Of our contributors five have contributed 
$ 1,000 or more; two more have pledged this sum while hundreds 
of others have come through with $100 or more. But all con¬ 
tributions, large or small, have helped ease the burden and 
kept the NAD and Halex House in the black. 

The next step was to go after loans. This was and is a 
key part of the whole project. Our mortgages run at 8 and 
8 V 4 percent. This is a high rate and very costly. When you 
owe $500,000 at 8 percent, the interest comes to $40,000 a year. 
But as most people know, state associations have funds in 
savings accounts. Usually these savings accounts pay 5% or 
less. So it was determined that the NAD would try to borrow 
from the states. By borrowing money from the state associa- 
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tions, we would do two things. First, we would lower our own 
interest payments and second, we would increase the income 
of the state associations by paying a higher rate than they 

could get from their savings accounts. With this in mind, a 
6 V 2 percent interest rate was selected. This was considered a 

50-50 sharing. The NAD saved V /2 percent on the bank rate 

while the states gained V /2 percent. The decision to approach 
the states first was simple. This was a huge task. The NAD 
has a great responsibility and while we were confident of suc¬ 
cess, if anything should go wrong, the states could take the 
loss best. Yet despite this, and despite the fact that the mini¬ 
mum loan was $ 1 , 000 , many individuals joined with state 
associations in investing their money in the NAD. At one 

time we had $70,555 in loans outstanding. The terms were 
simple. Investments were to be in units of $1,000. Interest 
would be paid semiannually and the lenders could ask for their 
money back any time one year after the loan was made. This 
was very successful as well, and the NAD made great strides 
in meeting its obligations. By the end of the first year, the 
$90,000 second trust had been reduced to $60,000, and now it is 
only $45,000. Of the initial loans, $18,000 has been paid off, and 
we are still going strong. While this does not include either 
the interest paid or the reduction in principal on the first 
trust, altogether in V /2 years we have reduced our debts by 
$63,000. And now, for the first time, Halex House is fully 
rented, bringing in a gross income of $4,212.16 a month. 

All of this is very well. But obviously we still have a long, 
long way to go. In particular we look to the day when we 
can have a grand and glorious party to celebrate burning of 


our mortgages. We also look forward to helping our organiza¬ 
tions increase their income and even our members profiting 
from Halex House. The NAD designed a certificate of apprecia¬ 
tion. It is sent to all contributors who contribute $28.70 or 
more. Some people have contributed a little less than this, and 
we are urging that they come up to at least the $28.70 so they 
can be sent this handsome certificate. It is already framed. 
It is your proof that you have done your share for the deaf 
people of the United States. Every individual, every club of 
the deaf, every state association, every NFSD division ought 
to display proudly their framed certificate that tells the world— 
"We Gave." 

At this time, now that we are financially stable, it is a 
good time for clubs, other organizations and even individuals 
to consider investing some of their savings in Halex House. If 
you have money in savings accounts, why not put it in Halex 
House? At 6 V 2 percent, this is $15 more per $1,000 than you 
get from a regular savings account. The rules are simple. 
You promise to leave the money for at least one year. Each 
November and June you will get a check for your interest, 
and you can leave the money invested until you want it or 
until the NAD decides to pay you off. For every $15 you make, 
the NAD saves $15, so both benefit, and both are ahead. With 
an influx of contributions and loans, it is very possible that 
the I 8 V 2 years that the mortgage runs can be cut in half or 
less. The Home of Our Own won't be ours until the mortgage 
is paid off, and the loans are repaid. We are the only ones 
who can do it. Let's start now! 


From A Parent's Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


Note: The excerpts below are from a 
letter sent to me by a deaf woman. The 
poem that follows was written by her 
mother. These comments point out the 
urgent need for parent education pro¬ 
grams, for all parents regardless of the 
age of their deaf son or daughter.—Mary 
Jane Rhodes 

* * * 

‘‘The NAD Convention held in Florida 
this past month was my first . . . toward 
the end my Mom wrote a sort of ‘poem’ 
that made me realize just how much she 
thought of the whole get-together. It real¬ 
ly impressed me, not because it rhymes 
so well and has perfect rhythm . . . but 
the story of our family is all rolled up 
inside this poem. 

‘‘I had asked Mom to attend the NAD 
Convention because I knew she would be 
interested in finding out what the deaf 
world is like. We were so isolated from 
it for so long. My entire family began to 
learn signs last winter. They traveled 
100 miles back and forth twice a week 
for the entire fall and winter just to take 
a class ... I was stunned when I arrived 
home for Christmas vacation. What a 
beautiful family—all trying to show off 
their new skills. 

‘‘Mom can’t understand anyone not 
wanting to communicate fully with their 
deaf child. She remarked how much fun 
it would have been for the whole family 
if we had all known signs and finger¬ 
spelling while I was growing up ... We 
were not oralists; we simply did not know 


what to do about my handicap ... I was 
20 when I met another deaf person. Then 
22 when I began to learn signs so that I 
could teach . . . Mom began learning a 
few signs right then. But it was the 
course they took last fall and winter that 
really made them all understand that I 
was not ‘hard of hearing’ but deaf. 

"... during a rap session at the NAD 
Convention, Don Pettingill was talking 
about the lack of parental interest in many 
deaf activities. He was asking all of us 
‘Where are the parents?’ Fred Schreiber, 
who knew that there did happen to be a 
parent nearby, made Mom stand up. Don 
then called her a ‘miracle.’ I think it was 
that incident that created the desire in my 
mother to write this poem. (Mom doesn’t 
sit around every day writing poetry!) 

"I only wish we could reach the parents 
who are not being reached! The families 
who know nothing about the real deaf 
world and all the wonderful challenges 
occurring now!” 

Following is the poem written by the 
mother of Mrs. Phyllis Fletcher. 

A PARENT’S THOUGHTS ON THE 
1972 NAD CONVENTION 

I’m from the hearing world, 

And I’ll go back again, 

But I will never be the same. 

I mingled with the crowd, thought I’ll 
be left alone . . . 

Then I would wander off somewhere, 
but— 


The deaf have talked to me. 

They let me use my signs. 

When I am slow to read their hands, 

The deaf have all been kind. 

I strolled into a meeting . . . 

‘‘How quiet, I’ll be so bored. 

What business can they carry on . . . ?” 
and then . . . 

The President began to speak: 

The hall was quiet throughout. 

He moved his hands and in his signs, 

I could almost hear him shout! 

"Deaf children can’t grow strong this way. 
When will the parents heed— 

Professional people, hear us out. 

We are deaf adults with need.” 

"These people are alive.” 

My heart began to pound. 

"Am I the guilty one, 

Who’s keeping them put down?” 

They need the deaf to lead the deaf— 
Their voice is loud and strong— 

And free the deaf from bondage, 

Their term has been too long. 

Now I return back to my world, 

Knowing I won’t forget. 

For I’ll be bored with people who— 
say the right thing, 
do the right thing, 
act like everyone else. 

I’ll miss the excitement of this week, 
Filled with new revelations, 

Of people who know how to live— 

For I’ve walked with the deaf 

And I’ve talked with the deaf 

And laughed, and cried, and understood. 

—Dorothy Perrin 
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NAD Executive Board Meeting 

Deauville Hotel 
Sunday, July 2, 1972 
Miami Beach, Florida 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Lankenau in the Royal Suite 
of the Deauville at 2:40 p.m. All Board 
members were present except Frank Turk 
and Robert Sanderson. 

President Lankenau made some general 
announcements on publicity efforts for the 
Convention in the Miami Beach mass 
media. The following items of business 
were then attended to: 

Item 1: Douglas J. N. Burke showed 
and described the NAD emblem designed 
by an NTID student. The general reaction 
of the Board was favorable. Pimentel 
(Block) moved that we encourage and 
pursue the development of this particu¬ 
lar design. The motion carried. 

Item 2: As per custom, it was the re¬ 
sponsibility of the Board to designate re¬ 
cipients of the KFF awards. Allen (Pi¬ 
mentel) moved that the awards be limited 
to five or less. The motion carried with¬ 
out opposition. Nominations were made 
and 10 potential recipients were consid¬ 
ered. Smith (Pimentel) moved that seven 
or more votes (ten members voting) 
should be necessary for receiving the 
KFF award. The motion carried. The 
following are recipients of the NAD 1972 
KFF Awards: 


tary postpone the sale of NAD stock hold¬ 
ings. The mailed ballot was accepted as 
a motion and carried. 

Item 5: Smith (Block) moved that any 
motion authorizing expenditure of funds 
expires at the conclusion of the Board 
meeting immediately preceding the con¬ 
vention. The motion carried. 

Item 6: Block (Propp) moved that the 
Board recommend to the new Board that 
it consider the possibility of contracting 
for professional investment counseling. 
The motion failed to carry. 

Item 7: There were some questions and 
discussion as to the general financial pic¬ 
ture of the NAD. There have been some 
minor problems, Fred Schreiber reported, 
but the overall picture is good. Smith 
(Claveau) moved that Article IX of the 
NAD Bylaws be changed to permit the 
fiscal year to begin on April 1 rather than 
on May 1. The motion carried and was 
referred to the Law Committee. 

Pimentel (White) moved that the Board 
recommend to the new Board the appoint¬ 
ment of a full-time comptroller. The mo¬ 
tion carried unanimously. 

Item 8: The Jr. NAD Leadership Camp 
was discussed at some length. The main 


concern was the lack of a contract be¬ 
tween the Camp Director and the camp 
owners. Pimentel (Allen) moved that the 
Executive Secretary discuss the situation 
with Frank Turk with Gordon Allen sitting 
in as Board representative. The motion 
carried unopposed. 

Item 9: The Executive Secretary was 
asked to explain the developments in re¬ 
gard to the retirement complex at Punta 
Gorda. This was done and the Board 
agreed to visit the site on Sunday fol¬ 
lowing the Convention. 

Item 10: After some discussion of Board 
Member Convention expenses, it became 
clear that the 1970 Convention was not 
sufficiently specific on this topic. Pimen¬ 
tel (Skinner) moved that Board Member 
expenses be full transportation plus $25.00 
per diem, less the cost of the hotel room 
and the combination ticket. Block (White) 
amended the motion to the effect that the 
combination tickets remain complimen¬ 
tary. The motion as amended carried. 
Claveau (Brown) moved that per diem 
be calculated on the basis of seven days. 
The motion carried unopposed. Allen (Pi¬ 
mentel) moved that the President’s suite 
be calculated on the same basis as a 
single room ($18.00 per day). The motion 
carried. 

There being no other business on hand, 
the meeting adjourned at 5:45 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 


NAD Executive Board Meeting 

Normandy Room, Deauville Hotel 
Miami Beach, Florida 
Saturday, July 8, 1972 


Edwin Hazel 

Minnie Bache 

Celia McNeilly 

The Board also voted that the Board 
bring to the floor a resolution citing Tom 
Cuscaden and Roger Scott for their con¬ 
tributions to the remodeling of the NAD 
Home Office and that a similar resolution 
go to Alexander Fleischman, Frank Bowe 
and Harriet Votaw for their contributions 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Item 3: The Robert M. Greenmun 
Award received only one nomination from 
member organizations. The Board agreed 
that the nominee was a worthy candidate 
who typified the type of effort that the 
NAD was seeking to reward. On a motion 
by Smith (White) Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
McElheny of Oklahoma were nominated 
as joint recipients of the first R.M.G. 
Award of the NAD. The motion carried 
with two abstentions. Smith (White) then 
moved that the Home Office design and 
acquire an appropriate plaque at a cost 
not to exceed fifty dollars. The motion 
was amended by Pimentel (Claveau) to 
the effect that a permanent plaque be 
mounted in the Home Office recording 
biennial recipients of the R.M.G. Award. 
The motion as amended carried. 

(Robert Sanderson arrived at this time.) 

Block (Smith) moved that we recom¬ 
mend to the new Board that one member 
of the Board be assigned the responsibility 
of publicizing and coordinating the R.M.G. 
Award. The motion carried. 

Item 4: President Lankenau asked that 
the Board vote on the recently mailed 
ballot asking that the Executive Secre¬ 


The meeting was called to order by 
newly-elected President Don G. Pettingill, 
at 4:00 p.m. in the Normandy Room of 
the Deauville on Saturday, July 8, 1972. 
All members of the new Executive Board 
were present. A number of Representa¬ 
tives were present, too, as observers. 
The order of business was as follows: 

Item 1: The first item of business was 
the reappointment of the Executive Sec¬ 
retary. Smith (Skinner) moved that Fred 
Schreiber be reappointed. The motion 
carried unopposed. 

Item 2: Jess Smith was similarly re¬ 
appointed Editor of THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN on a motion by Estes (Block). The 
motion carried unopposed. 

Item 3: Smith (Brown) moved that the 
salary scale of Jess Smith and the DA 
staff remain in effect until the next Board 
meeting. The motion carried. 

Item 4: The NAD contract with the 
Jr. NAD camp owners, after some dis¬ 
cussion, was approved on a motion by 
Claveau (Smith). The approval was unan¬ 
imous. 

Item 5. Fred Schreiber described the 
NAD involvement in plans for a 'complex 
for aged deaf at Punta Gorda. Many 
questions were asked. Block (Turk) 
moved that the President select a com¬ 
mittee to visit the site and report back 


to the Board. The motion carried and 
the committee was to consist of Mrs. 
Craig Maddox and any other Board 
Members who are able to visit the site. 

Item 6: The Executive Secretary ex¬ 
plained the possibility of filling the posi¬ 
tion of Assistant Executive Secretary. 
Sanderson (Turk) moved that a commit¬ 
tee be selected to interview John Levesque 
before departing Miami Beach. Block 
(Turk) amended the motion to include 
“and other candidates.” The motion as 
amended carried. The committee con¬ 
sisted of Robert Sanderson, Robert Lanke¬ 
nau and Charles Estes. 

Item 7: Next followed a general policy 
statement by President Pettingill. 

Item 8: By general consent the Board 
agreed to hold “swearing in” ceremonies 
at 10:00 o’clock at the Convention Ball. 

Item 9: Smith (Block) moved that the 
next meeting of the Executive Board be 
held in Council Bluffs, Iowa, on a date 
that Board agrees is feasible. A promo¬ 
tional packet for this meeting was dis¬ 
tributed by Don Irwin, the Iowa Represen¬ 
tative. The motion carried unopposed. 

There being no other business, the Board 
meeting adjourned at 5:35 p.m. 
Respectfully submitted, 

George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 
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NAD-DA Clearing House Of Information 

THE DEAF AMERICAN is planning stepped-up informative services. These 
services will be a sort of clearing house for information on matters deemed to be 
of importance to deaf people and others—to be included within the pages of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. 

1. Format and content are in the first stages of organization. 

2. Facts and matters to be considered. 

3. State association officers names and addresses. 

4. Convention of state associations—sites, dates, names and addresses of local 
chairmen. 

5. Convention highlights and action between conventions. 

6. Copies of state association resolutions which state associations may wish to 
publish in THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

7. Reports of ongoing projects, legislative developments such as interpreting laws, 
insurance regulations, auto driving laws. 

8. Listing of state association official organs or newsletters. 

9. Liaison with NAD Home Office. 

The success of these informative services will depend to a large extent on co¬ 
operation with the four regional NAD representatives, the NAD Home Office, the 
state association news editor and state association officers. 

Changes and refinement, naturally, will be expected as to content and facts to 
be included in the resumes to be published in THE DEAF AMERICAN under the 
direction of the Editor of THE DEAF AMERICAN and officers of the NAD. 

The first attempt in this venture follows. The lists should grow and change as 
time passes. 


Recent Developments Among State Associations 


Kentucky: Interpreter law passed unan¬ 
imously General Assembly of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Kentucky March 16, 1972. 
Entitles any deaf person to the services 
of an interpreter, paid for by county or 
city in misdemeanor cases and from the 
state treasury in felony cases. Qualified 
interpreter to be recommended by the 


Kentucky Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf. 

Oregon: Oregon Board of Education set 
up an Ad Hoc Committee to 1) define 
total communication, 2) determine train¬ 
ing needs, 3) define objectives in a total 
communication program. Committee to 
serve for six months to December 31, 1972. 


1973 State Association Conventions 


Illinois Association of the Deaf 
Date ? ?, 1973 
Chicago, Sherman House 
Kansas Association of the Deaf 
June 15-17, 1973 

Topeka, Ramada Inn (Downtown) 


Ohio Association of the Deaf 
June 21-24, 1973 

Cincinnati, Hotel Sheraton Gibson 
Virginia Association of the Deaf 
July 5-7, 1973 
Norfolk 


State Association Official Publications 


Illinois: 

State-Wide Bulletin—Chet Geier, Editor 
9501 N. Tripp 
Skokie, Ill. 60076 

Kentucky: 

The KAD Bulletin—Virginia M. Ward, 
Editor 

621 Shakertown Rd. 

Danville, Ky. 40422 

Ohio: 

Buckeye State Bulletin — Theodore G. 
Gabel, Editor 

1350 West Blvd., Suite 409-A 
Cleveland, Ohio 44102. 


Oregon: 

The Oregon Association of the Deaf 
Newsletter—Ronald Madding, Editor 
6163 N. W. Saltzman Rd. 

Portland, Ore. 97210 

Virginia: 

The VAD Bulletin—Mrs. Bernard Moore, 
Editor 

326 N. Roseneath Road 
Richmond, Va. 23221 

Wisconsin: 

The W. A. D. Pilot—William D. Otis, 
Editor 

106 East Doty Street, Room 208 
Madison, Wise. 53703 


Send items about state associations to: 
NORMAN S. BROWN 
State Association News Editor 
P.O. Box 50221 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46250 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
August 1972 
Income 

National Association of the Deaf 


Affiliation _$ 10.00 

Captioned Films. 768.00 

Contributions _ 2,603.26 

Convention _ 835.26 

Dividends _ 180.56 

Indirect costs for grants..10,116.34 

Inventory _ 90.00 

Membership dues _ 1,643.00 

Publications 


“Basic Course in 

Communication'' _$5,993.46 

Fant _ 774.20 

Riekehof _ 582.13 

Watson _ 502.52 

“Dictionary of Idioms". 1,610.77 

Others _ 1,281.05 

“They Grow in 

Silence" _ 1,966.54 

Ameslan _ 205.70 

SEE _ 76.80 

Madsen & Guillory _ 506.06 


Total _ 

Quota payments 
(state associations) 

Reimbursements _ 

Services rendered ___ 

Jr. NAD _ 

Halex House _ 

Loan _ 

Commission _ 

Total _ 


13,499.23 

63.00 

646.11 

10.00 

5,645.00 

3,145.54 

2,080.00 

6.24 

.._$41,341.54 


Deaf American 


Deaf American subscriptions _$4,304.73 

NAD subscriptions _ 524.00 

Single copies _ 11.75 

Total _____$ 4,840.48 

Grants 

Total __$35,969.00 

Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 

Convention expenses _$ 4,711.41 

Deaf American (membership)_ 524.00 

Dues and subscriptions _ 40.00 

Executive Secretary's expenses 58.68 

Executive Secretary's salary _ 1,800.00 

F.I.C.A. _ 309.55 

Furniture and equipment _ 529.25 

Insurance _ 117.18 

Inventory _ 375.10 

Payroll - 5,952.68 

Per diem _ 115.85 

Postage _ 211.21 

Printing _ 557.50 

Professional services _ 768.06 

Rent _ 93.75 

Services rendered _ 569.03 

Supplies _ 311.40 

Telephone _ 98.77 

Travel _ 329.52 

President's expenses _ 62.50 

Jr. NAD _ 4,124.32 

Summer Sign Institute _ 10,302.34 

Leadership Workshop _ 175.53 

Total _$32,137.62 


Deaf American 


Commissions _$ 34.75 

F.I.C.A. _ 16,90 

Payroll _ 350.00 

Postage 

Home Office _$ 33.37 

Total _ 33.37 

Printing _ 211.59 

Rent _ 10.00 

Supplies - 27.75 

Telephone _ 20.35 

Travel _ 3.50 

Refunds _ 14.00 

Total _$ 722.21 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


Personnel 
F.I.C.A. 
Insurance __ 

Salary _ 

Total _ 

Postage _ 

Printing _ 

Supplies _ 

Indirect costs 

Per diem _ 

Total _ 


$ 53.42 

18.50 
2,468.46 

_$2,540.38 

_ 43.81 

_ 189.69 

_ 72.99 

_ 1,234.23 

_ 250.00 


$ 


4,331.10 


Communicative Skills Program 

Personnel 

Salaries _$3,826.40 

F.I.C.A. _ 84.61 

Benefits _ 52.00 

Total - _$3,963.01 

Professional services 

Teachers _ 3,420.00 

Total - 3,420.00 

Travel 

Director _ 452.00 

Others _ 240.00 

Total .. 692.00 

Per diem 

Director _ 200.00 

Total _ 200.00 

Other 

Supplies . 221.35 

Printing . 100.96 

Comm./shipping _ 27.23 

Administrative costs 418.00 

Total __— 767.54 

Indirect costs _ 689.96 

Total -$ 9,732.51 
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National Census of the Deaf 


Employee benefits 

Insurance _$ 25.95 

F.I.C.A. _ 556.56 

Total __ 

Payroll _ 

Per diem _ 

Postage --- 

Printing _ 

Professional services 


Consultants _ 91.00 

Data processing _ 175.00 


Total 

Supplies - 

Telephone 

Travel _ 

Indirect costs 
Total 


i 582.51 
12,251.13 
2,264.48 
388.95 
500.98 


266.00 

101.38 

11.20 

3,461.39 

6,125.57 


$25,953.59 


World Federation of the Deaf 


Payroll _$ 3,142.00 

Indirect costs - 1,571.00 

F.I.C.A. _ 163.40 

Insurance _ 10.53 

Professional services _ 35.00 

Postage _ 7.04 

Supplies _ 5.80 

Telephone . 710.04 

Printing - 32.43 

Total ____ 


Total Grant Expenses 


$ 5,677.24 
$45,694.44 


Halex House 

Mortgage __—$ 4,227.13 

Note payable _ 15,000.00 

Cleaning and trash removal _ 638.00 

Repairs and maintenance _ 45.00 

Supplies ..— 30.69 

Utilities _ 1,809.50 

Merchandise for vending machine- 67.20 
Total -. — 


$21,817.52 


Publishing Department 


Per diem --$ 137.50 

Postage _ 371.40 

Printing _ 1,337.60 

Professional service - 27.35 

Royalty _ 6,440.30 

Supplies - 36.70 

Travel ..-—.-.- 317.00 

Total _ 


$ 6,667.85 


Contributions To Building Fund 

(Halex House) 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler ..$ 100.00 

Akron Auxiliary Div. No. 154, NFSD - 100.00 

Akron Div. No. 55, NFSD - 100.00 

Marc Anzivino _ 16.00 

Alabama Association of the Deaf - 46.00 

Jack Albertson . 500.00 

Cheryl Alessi _ 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Allen .. 50.00 

Frances Aim - 100.00 

Dale R. Anderson.. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson - 50.00 

Anonymous _ 50.00 

Anonymous . 100.00 

Anonymous . 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Hermo Antila .. 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Heimo Antila--- 6.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Aurelio Anzivino. 10.00 

Marc Anzixino _ 16.00 

Helen Arbuthnot .. 100.00 

Arkansas Association of the Deaf .. 100.00 

Arizona Chapter Jr. NAD - 25.00 

Harold Arntzen __— 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach.. 130.00 

Austin Club of the Deaf- 57.40 

Austin Div. No. 156, NFSD - 57.40 

Austin Texas Chapter Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association .. 57.40 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Balasa _ 25.00 

Raymond Baker . 30.00 

Carl Barber _ 25.00 

Albert G. Barnabei . 10.00 

Baton Rouge Div. No. 28, NFSD _ 28.70 

Jane Beale - 28.70 

Benjamin Beaver - 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Belsky _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Belsky - 40.00 

Harriet D. Bello ..—. 28.70 

Rev. and Mrs. Otto Berg .. 100.00 

Rev. Otto Berg -- 40.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Berke ..... 28.70 

Stanley K. Bigman _ 200.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Billings _ 25.00 

Birmingham Div. No. 73, NFSD _ 28.70 

Kenneth Blackhurst - 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Block _ 1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. .. 28.70 

Charles C. Bluett . 20.00 

Edmund Boatner . 10.00 

Mrs. Matilda L. Bolen - 28.70 

June Boyajian..—..... 28.70 

Lenore Bible (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) _ 100.00 

The Bridgettes _ 28.70 


(Lois Burr, Pat Duley, Helen Neill, Marjorie Nor¬ 
wood, Jo Ann Pelarskl, Ruth Peterson, Rosalyn 
Gannon, Astrid Goodstein, Alice Hagemeyer, Joyce 
Leitch, Kay Rose, Roslyn Rosen, Agnes Sutcliffe) 


Richard Brill . 25.00 

Carl D. Brininstool . 28.70 

Rev. E. F. Broberg .... 100.00 

Lee Brody . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Brody ... 100.00 

Mrs. J. Dewey Brown _ 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Burnett_ 50.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Burstein . 10.00 

Gwendel Butler ___ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. David Burton_ 60.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes___ 114.80 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes 
(In memory of Freida Meagher) . 28.70 


Capital District Civic Association of the Deaf 57.40 

Herman S. Cahen..... 1,001.97 

George A. Calder .... 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cale _ 50.00 

Simon J. Carmel .. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Carney___ 100.30 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Caswell, Mr. and Mrs. 

Ronald Duley, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Leitch 

and Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski . 16.00 

J. L. Casterline, Jr. . 28.70 

Charlotte Chapter No. 2, NCAD _ 25.00 

L. Stephen Cherry ...__ 100.00 

Lois Cherwinski . 28.70 

Chicago Div. No. 142, NFSD __ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark_ 57.40 

Marjorie Clere _ 70.00 

Cleveland Div. No. 21, NFSD _ 30.00 

Society of the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio_ 25.00 

Mrs. G. Dewey Coats . 50.00 

Colorado Association of the Deaf __ 30.00 

Anna Coffman .. 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn.. 28.70 

Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind.. 25.00 

Mrs. John Conn. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core . 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte _ 100.00 

Richard Crow _ 10.00 

Mrs. Milton Cunningham . 10.00 

Marjorie Culbertson . 28.70 

Evelyn K. Cuppy _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden _ 104.10 


Earl Dahl berg ... 10.00 

Danville Auxiliary Div. No. 130 NFSD _ 25.00 

Danville NFSD Div. No. 125 ... 25.00 

Davenport NFSD (Iowa) Div. No. 59 _ 15.00 

Joan E. Dauman _ 50.00 

Sam Davis _ 5.00 

Dayton District No. 6, Ohio Association 

of the Deaf .... 57.40 

Gerald DeCoursey _ 10.00 

Lucia DeCurtins_ 2.00 

Daisy D'Onfrio _ 60.00 

Marcus T. Delk, Jr. __ 57.40 

Richard L. Denning _ 30.00 

David Denton _ 3.00 

Denver NFSD Div. No. 64 _ 50.00 

District of Columbia Association of the Deaf. 453.86 

Mrs. Stanley B. Dauger _ 10.00 

Robert T. DeVenny _ 200.00 

Robert E. DeVol, Sr. _ 6.00 

Bessie DeWitt . 10.00 

Loraine DiPietro . 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Dillon _ 35.00 

Donation at Open House, April 9 and 10 __ 32.00 

Vito Dondiego.. 100.00 

Pat Dorrance _ 10.00 

Mr and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey ... 57.40 

Mrs. S. Douglas _ 25.00 

Miss Di Drake.... 2.00 

Harold Draving __ 5.00 

Robert C. Dunston _ 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Eastman . 3.50 

Mrs. Sophie Easton . 28.70 

William Eckstein _ 28.70 

James M. Ellinger _ 28.70 

Emerald Valley Club of the Deaf, 

Eugene, Oregon _ 28.70 

Empire State Association of the Deaf _ 58.00 

Episcopal Conference of the Deaf . 250.00 

Anita Ettinger .. 100.00 

Anita Ettinger (In memory of 

Lawrence Yolles) .. 25.00 

Mrs. Samuel Ettinger _ 100.00 

Eugene, Oregon Association of the Deaf_ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Everhart .. 57.40 


Lucille Fendel .. 28.70 

Dr. Peter Fine ..... 25.00 

Brother J. D. Fitzgerald _ 5.00 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Winston Fitzgerald .. 2.00 

Margaret H. Floyd _ 28.00 

Agnes Foret . 100.00 

Mrs. Fern M. Foltz _ 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Friedman__28.70 

Robert Frisina . 28.70 

Clinton M. Fry _ 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John N. Funk _ 20.00 


Gallaudet College Alumni Association _ 100.00 

John and Betty Galvan ... 15.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson _ 106.50 

Lucille Garrison _ 55.00 

Mrs. Viola Gaston _____ 68.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile . 35.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Golden_ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Loy E. Golladay _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Goodwin . 28.70 

Government Printing Office—Day Patents „ 60.00 

Mrs. Joanne Greenberg _ 233.34 

McCay Vernon and Joanne Greenberg _ 90.00 

Seymour M. Gross .... 100.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer . 25.00 

Ernest Hairston .... 20.00 

John W. Hammersmith .. -. 60.00 


James Hampton . 

Samuel H. Harmon . 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel . 

Hebrew Association of the Deaf, Inc. 

Mrs. Georgie Holden Heath. 

Mrs. Julia Hefley ____ 

Leonard Heller .. 

Annie Mary Herbold _ 

Annie Mary Herbold (in memory of 
her husband, Charles A. Herbold) _ 
Annie Mary Herbold (in memory of 

her father, Sam Bolen) ... 

Ausma L. Herbold _ 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Hibbard _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Higgins_ 

Christine Hiller . 

William Hinkley _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 

Oscar Hoffman __ 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugo O. Holcombe ___ 

Arthur Holley _ 

Esther W. Hoppaugh _ 

Esther W. Hoppaugh (in memory of 

Frank W. Hoppaugh) _ 

Lola and Robert Horgen ... 

Karen Holte ___ 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer O. Humphrey _ 

Home Office Staff __ 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson _ 

John and Edna Houser _ 

Kenneth Huff ____ 


Indiana Association of the Deaf ... 
Indiana Parents-Teachers-Counselors 

Organization .... 

Iowa Association of the Deaf _ 

L. T. Irvin, Sr. .... 


Margaret E. Jackson ... 

Leo M. Jacobs _ 

Joyce Keith Jeter .. 

Marian A. Johnson . 

Maybelle Johnson _ 

Mildred M. Johnson _ 

Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. _ 

Johnstown Div. No. 85, NFSD 


Barbara Kannapell __ 

Paul J. Kasatchkoff _ 

Lee Katz _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz.. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kaufman _ 

John J. Kaufman _ 

Mr. and Mrs. George Keadle _ 

John J. Keesham __ 

Mrs. Yvonne Kenner (in memory of 

Marcus L. Kenner) _ 

Mrs. Peter Kensicki ... 

Joe Kerschbaum __ 

Patricia Ann Kitchen _ 

Edward L. Kivett.. 

Martin F. Klein _ 

Alvin A. Klugman ... 

Walter Krohngold _ 

Art Kruger _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 

Gertrude N. Kutzleb ... 

Clarence E. Kubisch .. 


Ladies' Craft Club of Beaverton . 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil S. Ladner.. 

Mrs. Arthur J. Lang .. 

Rev. and Mrs. William Lange, Jr._ 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Langenberg _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 
Robert O. Lankenau (In memory of 

Frank Neal, Sr.) ___ 

Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lawson _ 

Les Sourdes Study Club (Austin) _ 

Katherine Lenz _ 

Robert R. Letson _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo L. Lewis_ 

Virginia Lewis ____ 

Meyer Lief ___ 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay _ 

Mary Ann Locke _ 

Louisiana Association of the Deaf, Inc. 

Edgar L. Lowell _ 

Rev. William Ludwig _ 

Norma Lutz _ 


Medford W. Magill . 

Lawrence B. Maloney, Jr. .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Moe Marcus _ 

Mr. and Mrs. S. E. McArtor _ 

Rev. Patrick McCahill . 

Rev. T. J. McCaffrey__ 

Mr. and Mrs. Rozelle McCall_ 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. McClure_ 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger McConnell _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McDowell _ 

Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlamery_ 

J. Charlie and Sharon McKinney_ 

Betty and Richard McKown _ 

Bernard A. McNamara _ 

Mrs. Celia McNeilly (in Memory of 

Charles McNeilly, Jr.) ... 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Patrick McPherson 

Benjamin Mendel __ 

Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis _ 

Metro-Mixed Bowling League of 

Silver Spring ..... 

Metropolitan Washington Association 

of the Deaf, Inc. .. 

Richard J. Meyer . 


5.00 

14.35 

100.00 

50.00 

5.00 

57.40 

5.00 

28.70 

28.70 

28.70 

54.80 

50.00 

100.00 

28.70 

50.00 

10.00 

50.00 

20.00 

57.40 

50.00 

28.70 

15.00 

60.00 

28.70 

57.40 

2.70 

25.00 

100.00 

28.70 


28.70 

28.70 

28.70 

28.70 


30.00 

30.00 

25.00 

28.70 

10.00 

60.00 

25.00 

10.00 


25.00 

1.00 

28.70 

30.00 

80.00 

60.00 

15.00 

28.70 

50.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
28.70 
114.80 
10.00 
27.10 


25.00 

57.40 

25.00 

50.00 

1,000.00 

204.82 

5.00 

100.00 

10.00 

57.40 

50.00 

10.00 

50.00 

28.70 

10.00 

100.00 

28.70 

57.40 

28.70 

28.70 

1.50 


14.35 

82.50 

60.00 

10.00 

100.00 

10.00 

28.70 

10.00 

10.00 

28.70 

5.00 

5.00 

28.70 

28.70 

28.70 

10.00 

20.00 

100.00 

15.00 

52.79 

43.00 

50.00 
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Dorothy Miles ... 

Ralph R. Miller (in memory of his sister) __ 

Ronald L. Miller ___ 

Vivian J. Miller....—. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wm. Miller _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller __ 

Don I. Miller/ Sr. _ 

Craig Mills _ 

Minnesota School for the Deaf Jr. NAD_ 

Jr. NAD, Missouri School for the Deaf_ 

Jr. NAD, Mississippi School .. 

Mississippi Association of the Deaf . 

Sue H. Mitchell (in memory of 

James G. Dashiell) __ 

Montgomery County Association for 

Language Handicapped Children .. 

Mrs. William Moehle - 

Jerome R. Moers ___ 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Moore _ 

Kenneth Morganfield _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde J. Morton ... 

Eva and Jules Moss, in honor of their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Saul Moss, 

on their 27th anniversary .. 

Donald S. Mowl ___ 

MSSD, Chapter of the Jr. NAD __ 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mudgett .. 

Carl J. Munz _ 

Anna Mina Munz ___ 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry J. Murphy 

(in memory of Burton Chace) ... 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry Murphy 

(in memory of Roy Frothingham) _ 

Madeline Musmanno _ 

Cathy Muzik .... 


30.00 

10.00 

24.00 

50.00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

200.00 

25.00 

25.00 

26.60 

10.00 

25.00 

5.00 

25.00 

10.00 

5.00 

114.80 

57.40 


28.70 


zo./u 

100.00 

10.00 

28.70 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

1.00 


Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association 

of the Deaf ____ 100.00 

National Hearing Aid Society ... 1,000.00 

National Fraternal Society of the Deaf_ 250.00 

Ralph F. Neesam... 28.70 

William L. Nelson _ 100.00 

Mrs. Clara Nesgood (in memory of 

Mr. Nesgood) _ 1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood.. 100.00 

NFSD, Jacksonville, III. Div. No. 88 .. 28.70 

North Dakota Jr. NAD Chapter _ 10.00 

NFSD, Sioux Falls Div. No. 74_ 57.40 

NFSD, St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 137 100.00 

NFSD, Washington Auxiliary Div. No. 151 25.00 

Edwin W. Nies (In memory of 

Dr. Tom L. Anderson) ..—_ 28.70 

New Jersey Association of the Deaf, Inc. ___ 40.00 

North Carolina Association of the Deaf_ 60.00 

North Dakota Association of the Deaf_ 100.00 

Arthur Norris . 10.00 

Helen Northrop _ 50.00 

Mrs. Doris E. Norton _ 10.00 


Ohio Association of the Deaf, 

Cleveland Chapter . 100.00 

Ohio Association of the Deaf Cultural 

Program Dayton Chapter No. 6 .. 57.40 

Ohio School for the Deaf 

Alumni Association _ 100.00 

Daisy D'Onfrio _ 30.00 

Omaha Div. No. 32, NFSD __ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Onderdonk _ 30.00 

Oregon Div. No. 133, NFSD Auxiliary _ 50.00 

Orlando Club of the Deaf... 25.00 

Mrs. Elizabeth Osborne ___... 205.00 

Mrs. Thomas Osborne _ 150.00 


The Palmetto Club of the Deaf .. 50.00 

Frances M. Parsons .. 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Pease.. 114.80 

B. Morris Pedersen.. 5.00 


Pennsylvania Society for the 

Advancement of the Deaf _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins__ 

David Peterson ... 

Donald O. Peterson _ 

Clarice M. Petrick __.—__ 

Alpha Chapter of Phi Kappa Zeta __ 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard M. Phillips .. 

Albert Pimentel .... 

Daniel H. Pokorny __-. 

Joseph Pollack ... 

Mr. and Mrs. John Popovich _ 

Bert E. Poss ... 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter _ 

Portland Chapter, Oregon Association 

of the Deaf --- 

NFSD, Portland, Oregon Div. No. 41 _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Noble Powers.-. 

C. L. Prestien... 

Pri-Mont Club __ 

Hortense Auerbach, Dorothy Caswell, Donna 
Cuscaden, Jackie Drake, Carol Dorsey, Carol 
Garretson, Meda Hutchinson, Shirley Jordan, 
Agnes Padden, Ruth Phillip, Pauline Scott, 
Babs Stevens, Alyce Stifter, Bernice Turk 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Pucci --- 

Puget Sound Association .. 

William C. Purdy, Jr. _ 


250.00 
57.40 
100.00 
10.00 
10.00 
28.70 
30.20 
20.50 
25.00 
10. CO 
7.00 
28.70 
28.70 

28.70 

28.70 

35.00 

25.00 

28.70 


25.00 

114.80 

5.00 


Quincy Deaf Club, Inc. __- 25.00 

Quota Club of Montgomery County ... 10.00 


Mrs. Edward J. Rahe ---- 20.00 

Catherine Ramger __-. 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky - 120.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Max M. Ray..— 25.00 

Linda Raymond _ 15.00 

John S. and Ruth N. Reed - 57.40 

Joseph W. Rhodes - 15.00 

Mary Jane Rhodes _ 28.70 

Mrs. Janet Richards _ 15.00 


Richmond NFSD Div. No. 83 . 28.70 

Richmond Chapter of VAD - 28.70 

Richmond Club of the Deaf___ 28.70 

Peter Ries —. 100.00 

Sam B. Rittenberg _ 28.70 

Riverside Chapter Jr. NAD _ 20.00 

Julia Robinson . 11.00 

Walter C. Rockwell .. 80.00 

Marvin S. Rood _ 28.70 

Einer Rosenkjar _ 28.70 

Vera M. Ruckdeshel _ 25.00 


Max Salzer .... 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Sanderson .. 

Mario Santin __ 

Joseph B. Sapienza ___ 

G. C. Scheler, Jr.__ 

Ida L. Schmidt —... 

Frederick C. Schreiber --- 

Kenneth M. Schroeder __ 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Jay Schwarz_ 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Scott__ 

S. E. Scott ...... 

Seattle NFSD Auxiliary Div. No. 145. 

Brothers of Seattle Division NFSD _ 

Seattle Division NFSD .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer _ 

Geneviene Sink.—-- 

Lil Skinner's Fund Raising Party... 

Alfred B. Skogen _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Smith _ 

Mrs. James E. Smith__ 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith.. 

Preston W. Snelling _ 

Paul W. Spevacek ... 

Society for the Deaf, Wickliffe, Ohio .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl __ 

Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman _ 

Carol E. Sponable.. 

Margaret Sprinkel ...... 

Robert Silsbee ___ 

Mrs. Lee H. Stanton __ 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak.. 

James M. Stern____ 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann __ 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens_ 

Vivian Stevenson _ 

Gaylord Stiarwalt... 

Florence Stillman ___ 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak.... 

Mia Strandberg (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) . 

St. Louis Silent Club .. 

St. Louis Chapter, Missouri Association 

of the Deaf _ 

St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 61, NFSD_ 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes . 

Barry Strassler ___ 

Student Body Government 

(Gallaudet College) ___ 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Swafford _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla _ 

Mrs. Allen Sutcliffe ___ 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe__ 

Jim Swab _ 

Mrs. Theresa Swegel __—.. 

Syracuse Civic Association ..- 

Syracuse Guild of the Deaf .. 

Syracuse Trinity Guild of the Deaf__ 


03.UU 
100.00 


33.UVI 

25.00 

230.00 

12.00 

100.00 

100.00 

12.50 

1 , 000.00 

28.70 

28.70 

57.40 

30.00 

25.00 

380.C0 

28.70 

28.70 

25.00 

375.00 

28.79 

40.00 

25.00 

25.00 

28.70 

10.00 

30.00 

2.00 

10.00 

40.00 

15.00 

100.00 

114.80 

28.70 

5.00 

10.00 

20.00 

100.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

50.00 

10.00 

500.00 

10.00 

57.40 

10.00 

28.70 

57.40 

50.00 

57.40 

100.00 

5.00 

15.00 


Mrs. Ethel Tarrots _ 1.00 

Lucille Taylor (In memory of 

Frederick Neesam) _ 28.70 

Thompson Hall Newsletter . 57.40 

Evelyn Thornborrow . 10.00 

Toledo Deaf Club__ 25.00 

Roy Tuggle .. 30.00 

Norman L. Tully _ 20.00 

Charlotte A. Twombley _ 28.70 

Eric J. Twombley _ 28.70 

Lara Michelle Twombley _ 28.70 

Lisa Anne Twombley _ 28.70 


Utah Association of the Deaf .. 28.70 

NFSD, Utica Div. No. 45 __ 30.00 

Thomas Ulmer ----- 28.70 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc.. 100.00 


John Cooper Verfaillie _ 10.00 

Dr. McCay Vernon ... 60.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernie Vinci __ 60.00 

Virginia Association of the Deaf . 122.00 


Warren Wahlstedt _ 25.00 

Washington Div. No. 46, NFSD _ 25.00 

Washington Association of the Deaf _ 114.80 

Washington State Association of 

the Deaf, Yakima Chapter ___ 28.70 

Buly C. Wales _ 15.00 

Virginia Ward - 28.70 

Washington State Association, 

Seattle Chapter _ 114.80 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald Warner.. 28.70 

Angela Watson __ 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson..—. 28.70 

Mrs. Bernice F. Weadick (In memory of 

Henry Kilthau) .._. 5.00 

Verna T. Welsh _ 25.00 

West Virginia School for the Deaf Chapter 

of Future Homemakers of America . 57.40 

Charles Whisman .. 28.70 

Dr. Boyce R. Williams.. 326.00 

William Williamson _ 5.00 

Everett Wimp__ 28.70 

Winston-Salem Chapter, NCAD . 50.00 

Mrs. Betty Witczak . 5.00 


Marvin Wolach .. 100.00 

Women's Club for the Deaf, New York_ 100.00 

Alice R. Wood . 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood ..- 28.70 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy C. Yokeley, Jr. 20.00 

Joyce J. York ..... 30.00 

Youngstown District No. 9 of Ohio 

Association of the Deaf --- 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell.. 50.00 


Mrs. Lois Zerwick ... 30.00 


Pledges To Home Office 
Building Fund 


$1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 


$500 and over 

Rev. E. F. Broberg 
Robert DeVenny 
Kenneth Morganfield 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 


$300 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 
Linda L. Raymond 

$200 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Burnett 

Mrs. Marjorie Clere 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cole 

Paul W. Spevacek 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 

$100 and over 

Cheryl Alessi 
Martin Belsky 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes 
Simon J. Carmel 
Marjorie Culbertson 
Denver Division No. 64, NFSD 
Daisy D'Onfrio 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Dillon 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile 
Ausma L. Herbold 
Margaret E. Jackson 
Mildred M. Johnson 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kaufman 

Marlin F. Klein 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard McKown 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann 

Mrs. William Moehle 

Mrs. Thomas Osborne 

Frances M. Parsons 

Walter C. Rockwell 

G. C. Scheler, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad A. Stedrak 
Alice R. Wood 


$50 and over 

Harold Arntzen 
Albert G. Barnabel 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark 
Marcus T. Delk, Jr. 

Patrick A. Graybill 
John W. Hammersmith 
Robert R. Letson 
William C. Purdy 
Barbara Schreiber 
Mrs. Theresa Swegel 

Under $50 

Mrs. Janet Barber 

Delores Bushnog 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn 

Sam Davis 

Mrs. Edythe Denning 

Loraine DiPietro 

Mrs. Sophie Easton 

Mrs. Glenn Ennis 

John W. Hammersmith 

Mrs. Peter Kensicki 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Medford W. Magill 

Ronald L. Miller 

Clarice M. Petrick 

Mrs. Janet Richard 

Mrs. Arthur L. Smith 

Syracuse Guild of the Deaf 


National Association of the Deaf 

New Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Ivan R. Campbell_ Pennsylvania 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond H. Carter-Washington 

Larry M. Correu ----- Virginia 

Mr. and Mrs. Cecil B. Davis _ Mississippi 

Brother J. D. Fitzgerald....- Ireland 

Miss Leah Held .... Wisconsin 

Mrs. John L. Hewes _ Maine 

Mr. and Mrs. Merlin Lanaville-Michigan 

Mrs. Brian E. Malitz__— Texas 

Lyle A. Olsen ..- Montana 

Alan Porreca _ Maryland 

W. H. Smith _ Texas 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Affiliated Member Organizations 


Talladega Club of the Deaf . Alabama 

Phoenix Association of the Deaf, Inc. Arizona 

Southern California Women’s Club of the Deaf. California 

Colorado Springs Silent Club . Colorado 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver .. Colorado 

Connecticut Association of the Deaf. Connecticut 

Hartford Club of the Deaf, Inc. ..... Connecticut 

Block G. Lettermen’s Club. District of Columbia 

Capital City Association of the Deaf . District of Columbia 

Atlanta Club of the Deaf . Georgia 

Southtown Club of the Deaf . Illinois 

Cedarloo Club of the Deaf . Iowa 

Sioux City Silent Club, Inc. Iowa 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service, Inc. Kansas 

Wichita Association of the Deaf . Kansas 

Maine Mission for the Deaf ... Maine 

Montgomery County Association for Language Handicapped Children .. Maryland 

Quincy Deaf Club, Inc. Massachusetts 

Michigan Association for Better Hearing .. Michigan 

Flint Association of the Deaf, Inc. Michigan 

Motor City Association of the Deaf.. Michigan 

United for Total Communication . Michigan 

Charles Thompson Memorial Hall . Minnesota 

Gulf Coast Silent Club . Mississippi 

Roundtable Representatives of Community Center ... Missouri 

Great Falls Public Library . Montana 

Lincoln Silent Club . Nebraska 

Omaha Club of the Deaf . Nebraska 

Delaware Valley Club of the Deaf. New Jersey 

Rip Van Winkle Club of the Deaf. New York 

Staten Island Club of Deaf . New York 

Rochester Recreation Club for the Deaf, Inc... New York 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf—Students . New York 

New York Society for the Deaf. New York 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. New York 

Cleveland Association of the Deaf . Ohio 

Ohio School for the Deaf Alumni Association . Ohio 

Toledo Deaf Club ... Ohio 

Portland Association of the Deaf . Oregon 

Beaver Valley Association of the Deaf . Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh Association of the Deaf _____ Pennsylvania 

Reading Association of the Deaf . Pennsylvania 

York Association of the Deaf . Pennsylvania 

Providence Club for the Deaf.. Rhode Island 

Rhode Island Alumni Association . Rhode Island 

Greater Greenville Silents Club . South Carolina 

Bill Rice Ranch .. Tennessee 

Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association of the Deaf . Tennessee 

Nashville League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. Tennessee 

Austin Club for the Deaf . Texas 

Dallas Association of the Deaf.Texas 

Houston Association of the Deaf.. Texas 

Richmond Club of the Deaf . Virginia 

Wheeling Association of the Deaf .West Virginia 

Puget Sound Association of Deaf . Washington 

Madison Association of the Deaf .... Wisconsin 

Vancouver Association of the Deaf . Canada 


Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 


American Professional Society 
Holds Fifth Annual Banquet 

The American Professional Society of 
the Deaf held its fifth annual banquet at 
Luchow’s in New York City on May 13, 
1972. It was a highly successful affair 
with nearly a hundred guests attending. 
After a convival cocktail hour and din¬ 
ner, the program began with an intro¬ 
duction of the APSD, an organization de¬ 
voted to the goal of encouraging deaf 
persons to aim as high as possible in 
terms of employment and qualifications, 
especially through publicity and a schol¬ 
arship program. 

A citation was presented to Dr. Edwin 
Nies in recognition of his long-standing 
services as a deaf professional to the 
deaf community in the areas of dentistry 
and the ministry. Y. Eugene Levine was 
awarded an honorary membership plaque 
for his tireless, devoted work as a re¬ 
habilitation and recreational counselor 
specializing in the area of deafness. His 
acceptance speech was a moving appeal 
for deaf professionals to regard their 
work as done only when other deaf have 
been trained for similar work. 

Dr. Joseph Rosenstein, Research Direc¬ 
tor at the Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf, Washington, D.C., gave a slide pre¬ 
sentation of the newly developing school 
and answered the many varied questions 
rendered by an interested audience. 

The APSD holds monthly meetings and 
aims to become community-oriented in 
terms of service. Its next planned fea¬ 
ture is the annual forum on a contempor¬ 
ary topic of great interest to the deaf 
community this autumn. 


Commissions On Subscriptions 

Yes, Cooperating Member (state) 
associations can continue to earn com¬ 
missions on subscriptions to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN—$1.00 for each new 
subscription and 75c for each renewal. 
Send subscriptions to the NAD Home 
Office. 



JOHN OCH, WSD Terrier sophomore, shattered the 
National Deaf Prep javelin record when he hurled 
the spear 184 feet, 4 inches at the Sub-District 
Class A track and field meet at Columbia River, 
breaking the old mark of 180 feet set by an Illinois 
athlete way back in 1933. 
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30th Mythical National Deaf Prep Trackfest . . . 

Don't Pinch Dreaming Terriers—They Really 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

7530 Hampton Avenue #303 West Hollywood, Calif. 90046 


Are No. 1 



The Washington School for the Deaf Terriers went to the State Class A meet and brought back the team 
championship trophy. Left to right: Coach Bob Devereaux, Jim Wonder, John Rehn, Ken Landrus, John 
Och, John Klaus, Rick Anderson and Assistant Coach Ron Sturgeon. 


Like the Dallas Cowboys, who finally 
broke their second place jinx this year 
and won the Super Bowl, the Terriers 
can no longer be called next year’s 
champions. 

They’ve arrived. 

The Terriers of the Washington School 
for the Deaf finally won the champion¬ 
ship of the mythical National School for 
the Deaf Track and Field Meet. 

Team scores (points) in this 30th deaf 
prep trackfest: 


Washington _98V 2 

Colorado _53 

Texas __ 50 

Minnesota _45V2 

St. Mary's (N.Y.) _41V 2 

Idaho _ 28 

Kansas _25V3 

Rhode Island _22 

Tennessee _21% 

Virginia _21 

North Dakota _20 

Western Pa. _15% 

Missouri _14 5/6 

Mississippi _14 

American (Conn.) _ 10 

Iowa _ 91/2 

Michigan _ 9 

Berkeley (Calif.) _ 8 

Florida _ 8 

New Mexico _ 8 

South Carolina _ 6% 

Nebraska _ 6 

Riverside (Calif.) _ 41/2 

Louisiana _ 4 

New York _ 3V3 

South Dakota _ 3 

Kentucky _ 2 V 3 

Oklahoma _ 2 

Arizona _ 1 

Illinois _ 1 

Alabama _ V 2 


This was a satisfactory thing for Coach 
Bob Devereaux and his Terriers who had 
a great season in track this year. 

Each year as one prepares for a season 
there are goals which one tries to attain. 
This year the WSD Terriers set out to 
win the South Bend Relays and were suc¬ 
cessful. Their next goal was to capture 


the Trico League meet and again were 
successful. They went to their district 
meet with boys that they hoped would go 
on to state. Again their goal was met 
and they won the district crown. The 
following week six runners went to state 
for the Class A meet, and their goal was 
to bring home one of the six trophies. 
They met this goal and brought much 
publicity back to the school as they tied 
for the state championship. The last two 
championship trophies are something the 
school has never done. And now they are 
National Deaf Prep champs! 


Leading this year’s assault on trophies 
were three fine young men whom we met 
at the Morganton Tryouts. They were 
John Klaus, Ken Landrus and John Och. 
Klaus had a great year and was unde¬ 
feated in the 440 all season. Landrus, too, 
had a good year but showed effects of 
his winter bout with mono. Both he and 
Klaus were defending state champions in 
the long jump and the 440, respectively, 
and both met the challenge again and 
came out on top. The third boy, John 
Och, a 17-year-old sophomore, tried the 
javelin and pleased the school by placing 
fifth in the state finals with a throw of 
178 feet, 10 inches. Och did 184 feet 4 
inches at the Class A Sub-District meet 
at Columbia River, and this is a new Na¬ 
tional Deaf Prep record replacing the old 
standard of 180 feet set by John Chudz- 
chiewicz of Illinois way back in 1933. 
Castle Rock High School won this meet 
with 109 points, but WSD cranked out 
nine first place finishes in a record-shat¬ 
tering meet and placed second with 103 
points. 


The girls of the Texas School for the 
Deaf collected their third mythical na¬ 
tional deaf prep girls track and field 
championship as the fair Texans ran far 
ahead of the rest of the deaf prep school 
pack. 

In the process of rolling up their win¬ 
ning 28 points, the TSD girls grabbed four 
first places. The great Suzy Barker 
sparked the Texans to their championship 
with victories in the 220, 80-yard hurdles 
and shot put and tied for second place in 



These girls gave the Texas School for the Deaf its third Mythical National Girls Deaf Prep championship 
in five years. Front row, left to right: Debra Carpenter, Bonita Hunter, Suzy Barker, Gwendolyn Jones, 
Ophelia Henry. Second row: Dorothy Rosemon, Evelyn Skillern, Carolyn Parks, Alice Boutte, Griselda 
Trevino. Back row: Jil Thompson (manager), Luetressia Harvey (manager). Coach Ruth Seeger, Debra 
Simons and Anna Clark. 
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30th Mythical National Deaf Prep Track and Field Meet 

Summaries 

(Season's best marks and with scoring on 10-8-6-4-2-1 basis, totaling 558 points 

in 18 events) 


100-Yard Dash 

Gary Washington (Colo.), 9.8; John Klaus (Wash.), 
10.0; Hardy Jones (Mo.), 10.0; Ivory Thompson 
(Tex.), 10.0; Leo Bond (Minn.), 10.2; Ron Odom 
(N.Y.), 10.2; Randall Meadows (S.C.), 10.2; Clyde 
Marshall (Ky.), 10.2. 

220-Yard Dash 

Leo Bond (Minn.), 21.8; Gary Washington (Colo.), 
22.2; John Klaus (Wash.), 22.3; Ron Odom (N.Y.), 
22.6; Drexel Lawson (N. Dak.), 22.6; Ivory Thomp¬ 
son (Tex.), 22.9; David Guenther (Minn.), 22.9. 

440-Yard Dash 

Leo Bond (Minn.), 48.4; (NEW AMERICAN DEAF 
AND NATIONAL DEAF PREP RECORDS); Gary 
Washington (Colo.), 49.5; John Klaus (Wash.), 49.6; 
David Ruberry (Kan.), 51.0; Fidel Martinez (Colo.), 
52.1; Marcella McCracklin (Mich.), 52.1; Clarke 
Christiansen (Minn.), 52.1; Leroy Coleman (Tex.), 
52.2; Leon Baker (Mo.), 52.5; Randy Ausmus (Colo.), 
52.5; James Vance (Miss.), 52.5; Raymond Willing¬ 
ham (Okla.), 52.7; Dean Dunlavey (St. Mary's), 52.9. 

880-Yard Run 

Leo Bond (Minn.), 2:00.5; John Klaus (Wash.), 
2:03.3; James Dunkley (Va.), 2.04.2; Darrell Ingalls 
(Iowa), 2:04.2; David Howard (Mo.), 2:04.6; Neil 
Howe (S. Dak.), 2:05.5. 

One Mile Run 

Steve McCalley (Idaho), 4:35.2; John Hunter 
(Idaho), 4:35.3; David Howard (Mo.), 4:39.1; Fidel 
Martinez (Colo.), 4:40.2; Neil Howe (S. Dak.), 
4:47.1; David Glenn (Western Pa.), 4:48.2. 

Two Mile Run 

John Hunter (Idaho), 9:50.3; Arthur Helone (N. 
Mex.), 10:08.9; Stanley Byers (Va.), 10:22.6; Charles 
Tasselli (Western Pa.), 10:37.6; John Merritt 
(Wash.), 10:49.5; Joel Jordan (Colo.), 10:49.7. 


the high jump. She did not compete in 
the 100 yards as she was concentrating 
on the pentathlon events so as to be ready 
for the Malmo Games. If she had run 
the 100 yards she would have won, as 
she proved it by breaking the American 
Deaf record in the 100-meter dash at the 
Morganton Tryouts. 

With her efforts, the classy Barker con¬ 
tributed 18 points toward the Texans’ title. 

Last February 12 at the Fourth Annual 
Astrodome Federation National Indoor 
Track and Field Championships, Suzy 
Barker placed second in the preliminaries 
of the 60-yard hurdles in 8.3 seconds and 
fourth in the finals in 8.5. 

And on April 8, 1972, Suzy ran the 100- 
meter hurdles in the fantastic time of 14 
seconds flat, thereby breaking the World 
Deaf record, a first place at the Texas 
School for the Deaf Relays. It was too 
late to have this record accepted; how¬ 
ever, her 14.7 performance at the Morgan- 
ton Tryouts has been recorded in the CISS 
book. 

Suzy’s coach is Ruth Seeger, girls track 
and field coach at the Texas School for 
the Deaf. Mrs. Seeger is a former World 
Games for the Deaf performer herself. 
In 1957, at Milan, Italy, she became the 
first American woman to enter track at 
the World Games. She has been teaching 
physical education at TSD since 1949 after 
graduating from Gallaudet College. 

And 1972 was a great year for deaf 
prepsters, both boys and girls, as 14 rec¬ 
ords were shattered. 


120-Yard High Hurdles 

Ken Landrus (Wash.), 15.2; Kenneth Beasley 
(Tenn.), 15.6; Dean Dunlavey (St. Mary's), 15.8; 
David Ruberry (Kan.), 15.9; Juan Carrizales (Tex.), 
15.9; Ronald Bell (Tenn.), 15.9. 

180-Yard Low Hurdles 

Bryan McGee (Va.), 20.4; Ken Landrus (Wash.), 
20.5; Ronald Bell (Tenn.), 21.3; Keith Brown (River.), 
21.4; Marius Lobo (Miss.), 21.5; Fidel Martinez 
(Colo.), 21.8. 

High Jump 

Albert Eastman (Amer.), 6-0; Aaron Black (Tex.), 
5-11; David Ruberry (Kan.), 5 -IOV 2 ; Jon Duquin (St. 
Mary's), 5 -IOV 2 ; Mark Peterson (River.), 5-10; Fred 
Wilson (III.), 5-10; Andy Helms (Wash.), 5-10; Bob 
Goettsch (Iowa), 5-10; Maruis Hooper (Western Pa.), 
5-10; Nate Harris (St. Mary's), 5-10; David Rogers 
(III.), 5-10. 

Long Jump 

Ken Landrus (Wash.), 22-4 1 /2; Larry Coleman 
(Tex.), 21 - 93 / 4 ; Jack Milton (S.C.), 21-7; Leo Bond 
(Minn.), 21-6; Drexel Lawson (N. Dak.), 21-Ve; Aaron 
Carroll (Ala.), 21-0; Jonathan Day (Mo.), 21-0. 

Pole Vault 

Ken Landrus (Wash.), 12-0; Chuck Lamothe (R.I.), 
11-6; Richard Aust (Western Pa.), 11-6; Dan Myers 
(Iowa), 11-3; Mike Brinker (Western Pa.), 11-3; 
Regis Gilchrist (Western Pa.), 11-0. 


100-Yard Dash 

Ruby Williams (Ga.), 11.8; Gloria Bennett (Miss.), 
11.9; Bobbie Scurlock (Miss.), 11.9; Linda Shell 
(Miss.), 12.0; Renonia Fowler (Tenn.), 12.0. 

220-Yard Dash 

Suzy Barker (Tex.), 26.7; Ann Hawkins (Ga.), 
28.7; Stephanie Stephanos (River.), 29.1. 

440-Yard Dash 

Louise Hudson (Fla.), 66.3; Mona Hawkins (Ga.), 
67.4; Nayda Hill (Miss.), 69.3. 

880-Yard Run 

Mirna Castrejon (Ore.), 2:33.8; Pam Kirpatrick 
(Va.), 3:01.6; Pamela Walters (Tenn.), 3.14.5. 

High Jump 

Camella Lange (Fla.), 4-9; Suzy Barker (Tex.), 
4-8; Julie Culbertson (Ore.), 4-8; Sandra Walker 
(Miss.), 4-7. 

Long Jump 

Renonia Fowler (Tenn.), 16-4; Bonita Hunter 
(Tex.), 15-9; Linda Shell (Miss.), 14-10V4; Julie 

Olney (Mich.), 14-10; Louise Hudson (Fla.), 14-8V2. 


Triple Jump 

Randy Ausmus (Colo.), 42-4; Nate Harris (St. 
Mary's), 42-3; Ken Landrus (Wash.), 42-0; Terry 
Berrigan (St. Mary's), 40-11 3 /4i; Dean Dunlavey (St. 
Mary's), 41-83/&; John Klaus (Wash.), 40-9; Pedro 
Jennings (Md.), 40-7. 

Shot Put (12 lbs.) 

Chris Blatto (St. Mary's), 52-8; Tom Marvel 
(Berk.), 50-6; Edward Klimaszewski (R.I.), 49-10; 
Robert Reed (Tex.), 47-11; Dennis Vance (Neb.), 
47-9; Marion Walley (Tenn.), 47-6. 

High School Discus 

Aaron Black (Tex.), 144-9; Edward Klimaszewski 
(R. I.), 143-V4; Chris Blatto (St. Mary's), 142-2V 2 ; 
Dennis Vance (Neb.), 142-2; Ed Redic (Kan.), 133-2; 
Brian Sheehey (Ariz.), 128-11 Vi. 

Javelin 

John Och (Wash.), 184-4; (NEW NATIONAL DEAF 
PREP RECORD); Carl Brien (N. Dak.), 163-7; 
Keith Trumble (Kan.), 158-6; Bobby Annis (La.), 
156-2; Doug Jay (Kan.), 143-3; Joseph Cardillo 

(R.I.), 143-2. 

440-Yard Relay 

Texas, 44.5; Michigan, 45.1; Mississippi, 45.2; 
Tennessee, 45.5; Oklahoma, 45.8; Washington, 45.9. 

880-Yard Relay 

Washington, 1:33.2; Florida, 1:34.4; North Dakota, 
1:34.5; Kansas, 1:35.2; Kentucky, 1:35.4; Tennessee, 
1:35.8; South Carolina, 1:35.8; Missouri, 1:35.8. 

Mile Relay 

Colorado (Randy Ausmus, John Braning, Fidel 
Martinez and Gary Washington), 3:29.2 (NEW NA¬ 
TIONAL DEAF PREP RECORD); Minnesota, 3:29.4; 
Mississippi, 3:31.1; Washington, 3:33.2; Texas, 3:36.6; 
North Dakota, 3:37.0. 

Note: Anthony Strakaluse competing for La Salle 
Academy in Providence, R.I., did 209 feet, 10 inches 
in the 12-pound hammer throw for a new national 
deaf prep standard. 


Shot Put 

Suzy Barker (Tex.), 36-9; Ann Reifel (I nd.), 

35-11 Vi; Beverly Streeter (Ga.), 35-9V2; Patti Poy- 
thress (Ala.), 35-1. 

Discus 

Gwendolyn Jones (Tex.), 108-2; Julie Olney (Mich.), 
98-2; Beverly Streeter (Ga.), 82-4. 

80-Yard Hurdles 

Suzy Barker (Tex.), 10.3; Ann Reifel (Ind.), 11-0; 
Ann Hawkins (Ga.), 11.3. 

400-Yard Relay 

Mississippi, 51.4; Texas, 52.1; Georgia, 52.9. 

TEAM SCORES: Texas 28, Georgia 15, Mississippi 
11, Florida 10, Oregon 7, Indiana 6, Tennessee 6, 
Michigan 3, Virginia 3, Riverside 1. Other schools 
failing to score were North Dakota, Berkeley, Ala¬ 
bama, and Idaho. 

NOTE: Julie Olney, junior at the Michigan 

School for the Deaf, tossed the javelin 129 feet, 5 V 2 
inches at the annual Canada-USA track and field 
meet held at Milton, Canada, June 3, 1972, for a 
new American Deaf record. 



The Missouri School for the Deaf Eagles track and field team is pictured above after capturing the State 
Class S meet. Members of the team: Front row (left to right)—David Eaker, Mike Bussmeyer, Bobby 
Morris, David Howard (holding state championship trophy), Anthony Millan, Jon Day, Danny Adamson. 
Back row—-Assistant Coach Howard Christian, Tommy Kemp, Ron Moser, Leon Baker, Tim Locke, Mark 
Celeslie and Head Coach Bob Alexander. 


5th Mythical National Girls Deaf Prep Trackfest 

(Based on 5-3-1 scoring, totaling 90 points) 
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Gary Washington of the Colorado School for the Deaf ran his best 100 yards with a 9.8 clocking at the 
State Class A finals to match the state record. In this meet he also successfully defended individual titles 
in the 220 and 440 yards and was undefeated in those three events all season, before he went to Morgan- 
ton, N.C., for the WGD trials. He easily made the USA squad in the 100, 200 and 400 meters. 



This mile relay team of the Minnesota School for the Deaf did 3:29.5, bettering the National Deaf Prep 
mark of 3:30.0 set by the Florida School for the Deaf foursome in 1970. The new record was shortlived 
as the Colorado School for the Deaf mile relay squad broke this record with a 3:29.2 clocking. The MSD 
tracksters, left to right: Clarke Christiansen, Steve Fick, David Guenther, and Leo Bond III. Bond re¬ 
peated as State All Classes 440-yard champion when he won this event easily in 48.8. At the regional meet 
he ran the 440 yards in 48.4 for a new American Deaf standard. He qualified for the USA squad for the 
Malmo WGD Games after winning the 200, 400 800 meters at the Morganton Tryouts. 



Fidel Martinez of the Colorado School for the Deaf stands on the victory rostrum after winning a photo 
finish in the mile run in 4:47.7 in the State Class A meet, thus ending his brilliant three-year career in 
football, wrestling and track for the CSD Bulldogs. He will represent the USA in wrestling at the XII 
World Games for the Deaf at Malmo, Sweden, July 21-28, 1973. 


Track Tidbits 

The only meet Washington had with 
any school for the deaf was with neigh¬ 
boring Oregon and WSD won easily, 141-4 
. . . Results of other interschool for the 
deaf track and field meet: South Caro¬ 
lina 44, North Carolina 37 and Tennessee 
26 . . . St. Mary’s continued to enter two 
meets per week last summer and most of 
the boys in the area took part. The Ni¬ 
agara District AAU uses many of the 
facilities in Western New York to conduct 
these meets. Dean Dunlavey ran a 56.1 
in the 440-yard intermediate hurdles for a 
new American Deaf record! He also 
equalled his Morganton performance with 
42” HH 15.6 time, and ran 15.0 flat high 
school 39” HH. The 56.1 would convert 
to a 400-meter IH time . . . Chuck Holmes, 
who placed second in the high jump at 
the Morganton trials, was a consistent 
first and second place finisher in the high 
jump, 6-2 to 6-4 . . Rich Carrus, Morgan¬ 
ton Tryouts champ in the pentathlon, 
totaled 2,578 points for second place in 
a district Junior AAU Pentathlon in July. 
More important, he has since improved 
his personal best in the long jump, 20-2, 
the javelin 146 feet and will improve more. 
He’s only 16 years old. 

Beaf fflaaima 

LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 

11 Stated Communication on 2nd Saturday g;: 
of each month, 7 p.m. 

Ray F. Stallo Secretary 
22816 Miriam Way 
Colton, Calif. 92324 

GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 

II Stated Communication on 3rd Friday gi; 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
H 380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 :g; 


Church Directory 
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When in North Jersey visit . . . 

CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N.J 

Sun. 10 & 11 a.m.—Tues. 8:00 p.m. 
Rev. Croft M. Pentz, pastor 
Phone: (201) 355-9568 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 

Sunday—9:30 a.m., Sunday evening—7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Friday evening—6:30 p.m. Youth through 
the summer. 

Just one mile west of Interstate 35 
Rev. Mrs. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 

FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, III. 

Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 

Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us . . . 

SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 

Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 
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When in Poughkeepsie, welcome to . . . 

VASSAR ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 
32 Vassar Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services 
Dr. Charles M. Davis, pastor 


The Deaf Department 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1020 Lamar 
Houston, Texas 

Invites you to worship with us 
while in our city. 

Services, Wednesday 7 p.m.; Sundays, 9:30 a.m. 
& 5:45 p.m. and special activities; 

Special services for the deaf in the chapel. 

E. Joe Hawn, minister _ 

When traveling north, south, east or west, 
eventually you will pass through Little Rock. 
Why not stop and worship in the 
Silent Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1208 Louisiana Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sunday: Sunday school 9:30 a.m.; worship 
10:45 a.m.; evening worship 6:00 p.m. 

A full program for the deaf. 

Rev. Robert E. Parrish, minister to the deaf 

THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m.. Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 

A cordial welcome is extended. _ 

A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 
Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 
Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:30 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:30 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, minister 
WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS^ 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 

Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m., Wed. 6:00 
p.m., A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10*30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat¬ 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 

to Deaf; Mr. J . K. Baker, Asst. __ 

When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8 th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 

Francis C, Higgins, leader, 937-2507. _ 

’ When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 
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ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 
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WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 9414660 
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When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Lay Reader, Matt Horn 
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When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 
Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L. Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 
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ETERNAL MERCY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2323 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Worship service 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
The Rev. Donald E. Leber 
Phone 901-274-2727 


SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Diamond Heights Boulevard & Addison Street 
San Francisco, California 94131 

Telephone: 586-3424 

The Reverend Marlin Sampson, pastor 
Telephone: 589-1246 
“Serving Deaf and Hearing" 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Bible Study, 9:45 
a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 

WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Mr. Paul Consoer, lay pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 621-8950 
“South Florida's only deaf congregation" 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:15 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


Visitors most welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239... 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


Visiting New York “Fun" City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 A.M. Sunday Worship (10:00 A.M. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IRT & IND Subways 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G" Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Pittsburgh, Pa., welcome to . . . 

TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

10:00 a.m. Bible Class 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Service 
Rev. George C. Ring 




CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

37th and Tilden Sts., Brentwood, Md. 

Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


(Otljrr Spnnminatimta 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 

An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 

Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Aliens Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, pastor 
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When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 

THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


When in Detroit, come and visit . . . 
our new 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Leslie Massey, president 


Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

2nd Saturday of each month 
Polly Bennett, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in Queens, welcome to 

LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

58-14 Roosevelt Avenue, Woodside, N. Y. 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
eves and Sunday afternoon. 
Benedict Olawski, corresponding 
secretary 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 

Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation's Capital, 
come and see us. 


Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 
Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Ronald Byington, secretary 


Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
N. Miami Ave. and 150th St. 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 

Open four Saturdays of each month 


When visiting Montreal, Canada, 
Welcome to 

LA SOCIETE PRGVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC INC. 
''Your home away from home.” 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
G. Giroux, president 
A. Chicoine, manager 


We've moved . . . 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves, only 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 

Miss Mary Ross, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Aril. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Patricia Gross 
2835 West Glenrosa 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night. Sat. afternoon & 
night, Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gunn, Jr., secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 

Open daily 

Michael Steffy, secretary 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


When in Cincinnati, welcome to . . . 

SEVEN HILLS DEAF CLUB 
32 West 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Open seven evenings a week 
Malcolm Perkins, president 
Pete Pennington, vice president 
and treasurer 

Committee: John Gerlach, William 
Smith, Arnold Cantor, Richard Riley, 
Willie Feagin 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

4256 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Captioned movies every 4th Sunday 
Charles Lyons, president 
Charles Hanton, vice president 
Marie Giarraputo, secretary 
Ronald Carlson, treasurer 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation's finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 
UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Anthony F. Sansone, president 
Vito Manzella, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 

_ Irving Feinstein, treasurer 

When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 
Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Madeline A. Keating, secretary 


National fflmtgrpaa of 
SJpuitalj Sraf 

Alexander Fleischman, President 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 
Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 
2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 
* * * 

Information re: local activities, write to 

BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 

36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 

BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

c/o Mrs. Susan Greenberg 

1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Reubin Schneider, 

3509 A. St., Evanston, Ill. 60203 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Hermina Turkin 

1474 So., Euclid, Ohio 44121 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 20002 

c/o President 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Milton Cohen 

572 Grand St., New York, N.Y. 10002 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 

2653 ‘B' Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 

c/o Mrs. Alice Soli, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 
TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 


















